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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


The salvaging of worn-out equipment has 
always been important in the telephone 


business. It’s more important than ever 


right now. 


For it isn’t just so many pounds or tons of 
lead and copper and zinc and steel that 
come out of it. It’s telephone service. 


Every bit of recovered material helps to 
relieve shortages and enables us to build 
more of the telephone equipment that is 
so urgently needed. 


MELTING SCRAP LEAD from discarded telephone cable. It is smelted and refined at a Western Electric plant for reuse as cable sheath 


of UP telephone 


etic 


That means better, quicker service for every 
one. It also brings telephone service neare 
to those who may have been waiting fo: 
long time. 

So salvaging is more than salvaging these da 
It’s the voice of a friend. A hurry-call to th 
doctor. A visit with someone in a distant ci! 
Somebody’s link with everything and eve: 
body, everywhere. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A Bit of Light Summer Reading 





Tus is an old story, brushed up from more price advances for July first had 
World War I days: A saloon keeper, been announced, an_ itinerant sign 
named August, opened his store one day painter, specializing in those monstrous 
in June to be told by the cigar salesman paintings on the back bar, arrived. He 
that cigar prices would advance July 1. asked August’s permission to do a paint- 
This salesman was followed by the beer ing on the back-bar mirror. “Just write 
man who announced a similar increase. on the back bar, ‘The first of July will be 
Then the landlord came in and an- the last of August,’ ” he said. But neither 
nounced higher rents for the first of the first of July nor the last of August 
July. Just then, in walked the iceman to will be the end of American Business. 
innounce a raise in ice prices to occur Despite the warm weather, we are going 
on July first. At each raise, August strong and can promise a corking good 
complained bitterly. By the time several batch of articles and reports for August. 
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ONLY 
REX-0-Graph 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
Can show you this 
Speed and Simplicity 
in handling “Masters” 











Reverse the handle—drop in 
your master copy—and you’re 
ready to GO—with the REX-O- 
graph QUICK-CHANGE MAS- 
TER GUIDE. (on Model FM) 


The exclusive REX-O-graph 
QUICK-CHANGE MASTER 
GUIDE is saving valuable time 
and effort on every duplicating 
job for thousands of enthusias- 
tic REX-O-graph owners. You 
drop your Master copy in at the 
top, too no need to dive 
into the depths of the machine 
cabinet to change Masters. It’s 
faster cleaner ... more 
convenient . . . and guarantees 
a better job of duplicating in 
less time, with less effort. 


There’s a REX-O-graph Fluid 
Type Duplicator for every pos- 
sible kind of work—in simple 
duplicating or high-production 
systems work. 


And every REX-O-graph is rich 
in exclusive features that: as- 
sure better work at lower costs 
—and long years of satisfaction. 





REX-O-32<74, Inc. 


3741 North Palmer Street 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Fluid Duplicators and Supplies for 
Superior Results 

















Best-Managed Insurance 
Companies 
To the Editor: 


Your list of nominations for best- 
managed companies in the June issue 
was most interesting, but we believe an 
explanation is in order concerning your 
statement that “some of the more widely 
known (insurance) companies were en- 
tirely ignored or omitted.” 

Out of the 209 organizations nom- 
inated, 14 were insurance companies. As 
a group, this is a good record. Out of 
this 14, 10 are life insurance companies. 
Only 4 fire and casualty companies were 
selected. The reason for the latter is 
that the great majority of the larger 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
are located in New York or Hartford. 
This fact narrows the chance of selection 
considerably. Of the 4 fire and casualty 
insurance nominated, the 
Fireman’s Fund is in San Francisco, the 
General is in Seattle, St. Paul Fire and 
Marine in St. Paul, and the Hardware 
Mutual in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. The 
Connecticut Mutual Life took the honors 
in Hartford.—Georce D. W. R. Fatr- 
LEIGH, treasurer-assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
New York City. 


NOMA’s Simplified Letters 


To the Editor: 

On page 50 of the May 1947 issue of 
American Business you mention the 
simplified letters being promoted by 
National Office Management Association. 

Will you please let me know where I 
can write to get more information about 
this subject?—Franxk F. Morris, person- 
nel officer, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 


companies 


Mr. Morris: You may obtain addi- 
tional information on the simplified let- 


(Courtesy of Goodycar Tire & Rubber Company) 


LETTERS ...GUIMENT 








ters by writing: National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Interest on a Global Scale 


To the Editor: 


You will be interested to know that 
we have received inquiries about our 
course in Simplification of Office Sys 
tems and Procedures from all over the 
world in the last couple of weeks. Most 
of our correspondents say that they read 
about the course in American Business. 

I hope you will be as gratified by this 
reference on a global scale as we were. 
Denis S. Puiviprs, executive secretary, 
Program for Training in Personnel Man- 
agement, New York York University. 


Herewith We Present.... 
To the Editor: 


Whereas the undersigned, hereinwith 
called the addressor, is extremely grate- 
ful to American Business and Mr. 
Eugene Whitmore, hereinafter called the 
addressee, for the item appearing in the 
June issue of the hereinafter-mentioned 
publication, appreciation is extended 
herewith. 

In Allstate’s new nonlegal jargon— 
thanks a lot.—Evcene F. WILtiaMs, vice 
president and sales manager, Allstate 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 


Personal Greeting on Letters 
To the Editor: 


On March 17, 1944, I had a letter from 
you, sent in care of Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, con- 
cerning means of personalizing business 
letters which are addressed to a compan) 
or corporation, but to the attention of 
some individual with whom the writer is 
more or less acquainted, because the 
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rather cold greeting of “gentlemen” 
seems inadequate. 

Your round-table letter, file L-9, in- 
dicated there was a difference of opinion 
about this matter, but your letter of 
March 17, indicated that the more per- 
sonal greetings of “Dear Mr. Doe” or 
“Dear John” were acceptable. I) am 
wondering if there has been any change 
in this matter since that time that you 
could pass on to me, any authoritative 
approval of the more personalized greet- 
ings. Also, I would appreciate knowing 
the subscription price of American 
Business, as I have missed that maga- 
zine—J. C. Seti, industrial engineer, 
The Oliver Corporation, Charles City, 


lowa. 


Dear Mr. Seuim: I believe that, where 
you are personally known to a man to 
whom you are writing, it is perfectly ac- 
ceptable to begin the letter, “Dear 
John,” or whatever his name may be. I 
never do this unless I call the man by his 
first name when addressing him in person. 

Naturally there are some men you 
know quite well in a business way, but 
even in personal conversation address 
them as “Mr.” When this is the case I 
hegin the letter, “Dear Mr. Doe.” I be- 
lieve this is the accepted form in most 
offices, except some rather formal places 
where every letter is signed only with 
the company name. 

Thank you for the kind comment about 
American’ Business. The subcription 
price is $4 per year. 


Wants String Cutter 


To the Editor: 


Your magazine AMERICAN Business 
has been most helpful, and we are taking 
the liberty to ask your assistance in 
locating the manufacturer of a handy 
office device. 

The item is a string cutter and we 
attach a diagram of the article. If you 
can help us to locate the name of the 
manufacturer, we shall certainly ap- 
preciate your cooperation.—H.D. Nose, 
office manager, Mutual Buying Syndicate, 
Ine., New York City. 

Mr. Nosie: We believe the string cut- 
ter is made by the Handy Twine Knife 
Company, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


List of Consulting Engineers 
To the Editor: 


We are looking for a list of concerns 
engaged in business management and 
engineering. We are particularly in- 
terested in those concerns specializing in 
production engineering on a consulting 
basis. 

George P. May Company is an example. 
Do you know if such a list is available? 

A. F. Hernecke, executive vice presi- 
dent, W. S. Hill Company, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Hernecke: We are enclosing a 
list of members of the Association of 
Consulting Management Engineers. While 
there are many more, we believe this is 
a list of the leaders in this field. 
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The ratio of 
EFF ICIENCY 


36:/ 


* Ina certain bank, six girls used to work six hours hand- 
folding monthly statements... a total of 36 working hours. 









* In this same bank, one girl with a Davidson Folding 
Machine now does the same job in one hour. 












Maybe you're not in the banking business. But whatever 





your business, you'll find it worthwhile to check into 
hand-folding costs. Davidson Folding Machines are 






making tremendous savings in hundreds of businesses, 






large and small... folding advertising literature, price 





change notices, market letters, invoices, statements, 





bulletins . . . in a fraction of the time required for hand- 
folding . . . at a fraction of the cost. No need to take 
employees from their regular duties . . . no overtime 
...no delayed mailings. 


Davidson Folding Machines are made in three models 
to meet the requirements of any office. Prompt delivery. 
Phone your nearest Davidson Sales and Service 
Agency or write direct for details. 








DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 







Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal 
cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico, and foreign countries, 


























Our new booklet tells all 
about Davidson Folding 
Machines...shows how they 








are saving money for many 
types of businesses. All 
models illustrated and de- 
scribed. Write for your copy. 
No obligation, of course. 







































costs more to LOOK AT 
than it does to BUY? 


@ Business forms! The business forms you use cost far more to 
look at—reading, checking, referring—than they ever cost to 
buy. You pay even more to handle them, more still to write on 
them—perhaps 50 times as much as the forms themselves! 


Why not reduce these costs? Uarco Business Forms assure: 


Minimum handling ... forms are combined so that one form 
serves many departments. . . pre- 


assembling saves time and bother. 


Minimum writing ... all necessary copies, 20 or more, 


come from a single writing. 


Minimum Jooking . . . facts are always easy to reach, easy 
to read. 


Take advantage of these savings! Call your Uarco Representa- 
tive for a complete survey . . . that’s far easier than taking the 
time for it yourself. No obligation whatever. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; 
Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


| OPAW Ra GLO .......-......... 


INCORPORATED 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET 
AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS 


For Justauce. « « Your Uarco Represent- 
ative may suggest Speed-O-Forms to start savings 
right away. In five seconds, Speed-O-Forms turn 
any typewriter inte a continuous billing machine. 
No aligning, no carbon stuffing—the typist hes 
only to type. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Union Howls of Rage and 
fear of the Taft-Hartley Bill have 
aroused the mirth, rather than the 
sympathy, of the public. The 
merry-go-round has stopped run- 
ning, the free ice cream is all 
melted, and there’s no more soda- 
pop. In other words, the picnic is 
over. Union leaders, long accus- 
tomed to the free ride given them by 
the Wagner Act and the one-sided 
interpretation of it, are acting like 
spoiled children now that they are 
asked to accept the same sort of 
treatment everyone else has al- 
ways accepted. It is a test of union 
statesmanship to see how well they 
accept defeat and what they do to 
deserve amendment of the bill if, 
as they claim, it proves unwork- 
able. 


Raymond Rubicam, on the 
occasion of being given an hon- 
orary doctorate of laws at Colgate 
University, said, “The first obliga- 
tion of a businessman is to run a 
successful business. But he must 
also recognize his obligation to- 
ward making the enterprise sys- 
tem serve the nation successfully. 
As a part of this concern, he must 
recognize the necessity for reduc- 
ing the instability as well as in- 
creasing the productivity of the 
economy. To implement his re- 
sponsibility, he must strive to un- 
derstand the consequences to the 
economy of the choices of policy 
and action which are open to him, 
and also, because of their inter- 
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dependence, to understand and ap- 
praise the courses open to other 
policymakers, public and private.” 
Mr. Rubicam was co-founder and, 
until recently, board chairman of 
Young and Rubicam, famed ad- 
vertising agency. He is now chair- 
man of the research and policy 
committee of Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Economists and government 
analysts who spent all winter pre- 
dicting business disaster this sum- 
mer are hedging now, and saying, 
“We didn’t mean it that way,” in 
view of figures released early in 
June showing that employment 
rose 1,500,000, reaching an all- 
time high of 58,330,000 in May. 
This report, plus the fact that re- 
tail sales are holding up better 
than many thought 
possible, has wiped away the gloom 


forecasters 


which prevailed back in April when 
almost talking 
about the expected depression. 


everybody was 


Factories in Michigan, where we 
spent a week in June, are crying 
for help. One big plant in Mus- 
kegon, largest of its kind in the 
world, has a 50-foot bulletin board 
on the highway near the entrance 
to the plant, asking for office and 
factory help. Another similar bul- 
letin was being erected the day we 
were there. We went through an- 
other plant, and on every floor 
idle machines were pointed out— 
idle only because no help is avail- 


| 
Hi Business 


able to man them. In another plant 
nearly all the male workers were 
either boys or very old men. The 
boys lack skill, the old men have 
skill but 


s . 
doesn’t seem to be any experienced 


no speed. And _ there 
men of the most productive ages 
available. 

Oklahoma businessmen have 
chartered a train and are now 
touring the country with a train- 
load of facts about that state’s 
industrial and business advan- 
tages. The train started at Tulsa 
on June 25, and is visiting St. 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


and Cincinnati. 


Milwaukee Railroad officials 
peeled off their coats and pitched 
in to help get the Milwaukee’s new 
Chicago-to-Tacoma Olympian 
Hiawatha train away on its maiden 
trip from Chicago, June 29. Some 
of the workmen were still making 
last-minute adjustments when the 
train pulled out, with every seat 
and space sold. That’s not all, the 
train is sold out both ways for 
every trip, for several months. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific—the road seems to love 
long names—is the only road serv- 
ing Chicago and the Northwest 
which operates its trains over its 
own tracks all the way. The new 
train was built in the road’s own 
shops, save for the Pullman cars 


5 








I940 was 20 years ago ! 


men 
ban 
In office methods, we mean. Busy war plants just couldn't be bothered with the happy- Fed 


go-lucky systems of pre-war days, when skilled office help was abundant and costs were low. ope 
ada 
So methods advanced twenty years almost overnight—card records were Init 


put on wheels . . . locked-in ledger sheets were slipped into V-line slots instead . . . ban 


FLEX-SITE ... }is‘ble Binders ‘ ‘ » ‘ e ‘ai ‘ arcs 
pa nha phone dog-eared inactive records were filed in sleek steel containers stacked ceiling-high . . . areé 


for wide range of record sizes. ban! 


permanent records were microfilmed and valuable storage space released. All over 
pere 

“ome > 2ye j a ree i ras i > j j > -! 
the office, even out in the plant, record keeping was shifted into high gear! sur] 


Today's problems of personnel, of floor space, and of prolific record-keeping are and 
° capl 
no less acute than those of the busy war years just passed. “adj 

nay 
Peacetime industry cannot return to a pre-war office overhead schedule. part 


V-LINE ... Posting trays With so many Diebold modern aids to office efficiency available right now, there is able 


provide automatic working 
"V"’' throughout. Eliminate 


compressors... keep ledgers : r ; ; <6 
in order... stuff easily. Your Diebold Man can quickly bring you important news about fitting the peri 


’ : ticiy 
no longer a need to battle growing office overhead costs with outmoded weapons. sill 
‘0 


right equipment to the job—rotary, vertical, visible files or microfilm— vide 

can show you ways and means to meet your current office problems. — 

, . ss oe bank 

There are Diebold Branches or dealers in all principal cities. 4] 
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Files with 3-way visible mar- 
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FLOFILM... A self-contained micro- tions 
film process. Micro-film can be 
finished one hour after exposure. the 


mode 
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which, incidentally, are not finished 
and will not be delivered by the 
Pullman car shops until fall. We 
wonder what the train will even- 
tually be called by the public. Cer- 
tuinly it isn’t going to go on call- 
ing it by its official, but jawbreak- 
ing, title of Olympian Hiawatha. 


Special Capital Banks, sct 
up to serve the special needs of 
small business, are suggested as 
one aid to small business by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. It is suggested that these 
chartered 
Federal Reserve System, and 
operate under’ banking 
adapted to their special purposes. 
Initially the stock of a capital 
bank for a given community or 
area could be subscribed by the 
banks therein up to a_ specified 
percentage of their capital and 
surplus. To enlist broad interest 
and experience in behalf of the 
capital bank, business firms and 
should also 


banks be under the 


rules 


individual investors 
participate. It is thought advis- 


able by CED that business par- 


ticipants in the capital banks 


would be as valuable for the ex- 
perience as for the capital pro- 
vided. If some up-and-coming com- 
munity would establish such a 
bank as a pilot operation it would, 
if the idea succeeds, establish it- 
self as a wonderful city for small 
business and perhaps do itself no 
end of good. Who will be the first 
to take this idea and put it into 
action? 


Automobiles and the way they 
are being sold are becoming a na- 
tional scandal. The public blames 
the dealers who are selling 1947 
models at $300 to $1,000 above 
list prices. The dealers blame the 
public, hurling the charge that 
the greedy public, anxious to 
chisel a profit out of 1947 cars, 
are turning new cars over to 
dealers. Actually it looks like the 
old “kettle calling the pot black” 
story. What concerns us is the 
good-will that is being flouted by 
the entire automobile industry. 
There can be little denying that 
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new car deliveries are a long way 
from being fully equitable. Some 
people seem able to get new cars 
when and where they want them; 
others, badly in need of new cars, 
get a sarcastic shoulder 
from the dealers. Actually the wis- 
dom of Solomon probably could 


shrug 


not devise a wholly equitable plan 
for distributing deliveries of 1947 
‘ars. Politicians are coming into 
the picture, threatening “investi- 
gations,” and promising to clear 
up the situation. Which, of course, 
they will not and cannot do. The 
investigations will just add to the 
already mounting fury of the 
public which is convinced that it is 
being mistreated. Meanwhile the 
backlogs mount, and mount, and 
mount, and the automobile indus- 


try grows more and more smug. 


Hillbilly Legislators of Ken- 
tucky have finally driven one of 
the state’s largest corporations to 
apply for right to incorporate in 
Delaware. For many years, South- 
ern Pacific railroad has been a 
Kentucky corporation, despite the 
fact that its rails are 
many miles distant from Ken- 
tucky. But the state’s hillbilly of- 
thought the Southern 
Pacific was an easy mark which 


nearest 


ficials 


would stand for unlimited taxa- 
tion. The road has paid the state 
$1,191,000 annually for the past 
3 years. And it just isn’t worth 
that much to be incorporated in 
Kentucky, say the road’s officers. 
Some states complain that finan- 
cial interests of the “North” are in 
league to prevent industrial de- 
velopment south of the Ohio River, 
but it is boneheaded plays such as 
this which harm industrial de- 
velopment more than anything 
the “interests” ever do. 


Alfred P. Sloan, dr. board 
chairman of General Motors, com- 
ments on that time in the life of a 
corporation when it achieves 
smugness, in a recent report to 
stockholders. He says: “An his- 
torical study of the growth trend 
of American enterprise shows a 


fairly well-developed pattern. A 


business is started. It evolves to a 
position of leadership through the 
ability, energy, and imagination 
of its management. Success finally 
is attained. But success may bring 
self-satisfaction. In that event the 
urge for competitive survival, the 
greatest of all incentives, begins to 
decline. The spirit of adventure is 
dulled by the inertia of the mind 
When 


fluences develop, growth may be 


against change. such in- 
arrested or a decline may set in, 
caused by the failure to recognize 
advancing technology, or altered 
consumer needs, or perhaps by the 
development of competition more 
virile and aggressive.” That’s a 
splendid statement, Mr. Sloan. We 
wonder if you are possibly refer 
some of the units in 
Motors 


about self-satisfaction. 


ring to 


General when you talk 


Pullman Company, after 
years of litigation, has finally been 
sold to a group of railroads which 
will operate the organization, to 
be known as Pullman Incorpo- 
rated. We doubt that this new 
organization will do as good a job 
of operating the sleepers as the 
old Pullman Company did, for, 
despite what Robert R. Young 
says about Pullmans, they were 
usually some years ahead of other 
passenger equipment owned and 
operated by the railroads. 


Edward E. Brown, chairman 
of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, has been appointed chair- 
man of the board of reorganiza- 
tion of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific railroad, long in receiver- 
ship, and victim of a seemingly 
interminable series of court fights 
by varied interests. On the board 
with Mr. Brown is Mark Brown, 
executive vice president of Harris 
Trust in Chicago; Roy Ingersoll, 
president of the Ingersoll Steel 
Division of Borg-Warner; and 
Charles Wiman, Deere & Company 
president. With a reorganization 
board _ like 
road can be extracted from its 
legal difficulties and given a chance 
to build up the property. 


this, perhaps the 








Fred V. Gardner, management consultant, helped to develop the 
graphic, realistic variable budgeting plan at Lakeside Laboratories, 
Milwaukee, described in this article. This dynamic system of ex- 
pense distribution fixes responsibility for spending to meet current 
demands. Mr. Gardner reports that static budgeting in most enter- 
prises has failed completely to meet its objectives for sustained 
periods of time, because the basis for looking ahead has not been 
expressed in mobile units that keep pace with unpredictable changes 


Variable Budget to 


Insure Profits 


BY JAMES TURNER 


pe etnmmnagy at Lakeside 
Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, 
recently found its system of cost 
control was as inadequate in meet- 
ing today’s current needs as would 
have been the attic of a two-story 
frame residence in which the com- 
pany started its operations 15 
years ago. 

Charles A. Erdmann, assistant 
secretary-treasurer and _ control- 
ler, decided it was time to quit 
patching and revising accounting 
methods which the company had 
outgrown. A new system of cost 
control had to be adopted to keep 
pace with the company’s rapid ex- 
pansion. Today, daily sales at 
Lakeside are almost equal to an- 
nual sales in the beginning years of 
the company’s operation. 

“Under the old system,” Mr. 
Erdmann said, “management had 
only financial statements, supple- 
mented by daily and weekly prod- 
uct cost reports, to guide company 
policies. It became increasingly 
difficult to find specific reasons for 
fluctuating profits other than the 
continued repetition of excuses by 
various departments. 

“Balance sheets and profit-and- 
loss statements were presenting the 
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financial picture well. Product cost 
reports were presenting daily and 
weekly cost figures. Yet such re- 
porting did not give adequate 
answers for necessary cost control. 
We had little basis on which to 
gauge our spending. Like all our 
competition, though, we had the 
primary problem of selling our 
overhead. 

“With Fred V. Gardner, man- 
agement consultant of Milwaukee 
and author of Variable Budget 
Control (McGraw-Hill), we de- 
veloped a graphic system for con- 
trolling costs, fixing responsibility 
for expenditures, and establishing 
a realistic budget.” 

A variable budget recognizes an 
element of fixed expense, known as 
stand-by expense, in almost every 
type of classification of expenses. 
Over and above the stand-by ex- 
pense, there is a fluctuation in the 
amount of expenses based on 
activity. Such activity is defined 
as: Amount of merchandise re- 
ceived, direct labor, amount of 
merchandise shipped, or dollar 
volume of sales. By applying 
these yardsticks to the work 
of various departments within the 
company, a variable budget meas- 
ures expenses based on day-to-day 


activity. The budget is not a pro- 
jection of what expenses should be. 
To measure direct labor and direct 
material, a standard cost system 
is used in conjunction with this 
budgeting plan. 

Using both of these types of 
expenses, stand-by and variable, 
the determination is made of the 
sales volume which must be reached 
before the company can have an\ 
hopes of showing a profitable pic- 
ture for any month. What the 
percentage of profit will be beyond 
the break-even point can be de- 
termined at levels of 
activity. 

“By analyzing company records 
for prior years,’ Warner A. 
Knobe, budget control supervisor 
at Lakeside, reports, “we dis- 
covered what elements of the vari- 
ous expenses were fixed and in 
what amount. We discovered what 
portion of such expenses fluc- 
tuated with activity. 

“In doing this we were able to 
establish a break-even point for 
all company operations that could 
be plotted on a simple grid chart. 
When determining the break-even 
point, we considered what the in- 
dustry was doing, fluctuations in 
general economy, as well as the 
good years and the off years in 
our own company’s history. We 
had to determine first what thie 


various 
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This type of profit graph acts as a semaphore system for management at Lakeside. It quickly and accurately directs atten- 
tion to weaknesses requiring prompt action lest they endanger profit. The system is flexible to allow constant revision 


expense allowance should be for 
each department and_ expense 
classification according to previ- 
ous experience. 

“For example,” Mr. Knobe 
adds, “we found that a 10 per cent 
decrease in sales price would result 
in a 25 per cent increase in annual 
dollar volume to establish a break- 
even point. This 10 per cent price 
cut would also result in a 7 per 
cent decrease in profit pick-up 
above the break-even point. 

“This system of budget control 
tells us weekly how the company 
is progressing in each department, 
instead of getting historical re- 
ports on the 15th or 25th for the 
previous month’s operations. 

“We had the problem of adapt- 
ing this system to fill our partic- 
ular needs. We also had a greater 
problem in making this system 
work for us. To develop a budget 
of this type successfully, it is es- 
sential to gain the full confidence, 
cooperation, and even enthusiasm 
of the men being budgeted,” Mr. 
Knobe points out. “We felt this 
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budget control system must be 
run on a sound plan and be effec- 
tively carried out by all members 
of the management or supervisory 
group. 

“From this 


Mr. Knobe 


wanted to develop essential in- 


yariable budget,” 
emphasizes, “we 


formation for management use, as 
quickly as 
structed a profit graph for stand- 
ard profits. This profit graph 
shows currently and accurately, 


possible. We con- 


as business conditions and markets 
change, what level of operation is 
necessary to expect what profit. 
It also shows what variations are 
accumulating, so management can 
predict the expected results of 
operations for the particular 
period. What is most important, 
management gets this information 
at a time when immediate correc- 
tive action can be taken.” 

To illustrate how this system 
works, consider management as 
the driver of an automobile on a 
long trip. It is not as important 
to know how far you have gone 


(which is shown in financial state- 
ments) as it is to know that you 
are still traveling in the right 
direction and at the right speed. 

These reports do not show a 
volume of detail but only varia- 
tions, such as excesses in overhead 
spending at any particular level 
of activity. These day-to-day facts 
act as danger signals to show those 
men responsible for determining 
company policies and those carry- 
ing them out, what effect their 
decisions have on company profits. 

Even if such daily statements 
are only 95 per cent accurate, 
management at Lakeside believes 
it is still infinitely better to know 
today 95 per cent of what hap- 
pened yesterday than to know 100 
per cent about yesterday—on the 
15th of next month. 

Mr. Knobe recalls, “When we 
adopted this system we tried for 
several months to establish a 
variable budget control merely by 
applying the allowances against 
the financial and expense state- 

(Continued on page 82) 














What’s The 


Going to Do? 


Businessmen who try to gauge the future by to- 
day’s market prices of securities will find here a 
keen analysis of today’s prices—plus some of the 
reasons why a severe turn, up or down, isn’t likely 
soon. Many factors help to maintain an even keel 


BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company, New York 


[* SOME unlikely billionaire had 

felt like buying out United 
States Enterprise, Incorporated, 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
about a year and a half ago, he 
could have done it for a mere 
$79,000,000,000. On the other 
hand, if he had consulted a wise 
investment counsel and waited 
until June, he might have bought 
the works for only $64,000,000,- 
000. In the last 18 months some- 
thing has transpired to cut the 
evaluation of our major corporate 
enterprises by nearly 20 cents on 
the dollar. 

The function of the securities 
exchange, as everyone knows, is 
not solely to provide a_ liquid 
market in which one can buy and 
sell assets for what they are worth. 
Primarily, it exists to provide a 
medium whereby assets can be ex- 
changed at a price which indicates 
what the public thinks they are 
going to be worth. 

Even before gloomy predictions 
of business slow-downs were ap- 
pearing in the financial pages of 
every paper, the public in Wall 
Street was unloading shares which 
seemed to it to be worth more at 
that moment than they were going 
to be in the future. And, of course, 
by the very process of selling, the 
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public thus proved itself right. 

A steady pattern of downward 
drift has characterized the stock 
market for months on end. As 
these words are being written, the 
market has suddenly lifted itself, 
and the eternal question is being 
posed on the Street: Is this a good 
time to go short, or is this really 
the bottom? Probably no one has 
less firm convictions on the subject 
than those most closely in touch 
with the daily goings-on in the 
Street itself. For every broker who 
is a bull these days, there is an 
equally convinced bear. If for no 
other reason, that should be a 
fairly good argument for not ex- 
pecting the market to perform 
spectacularly in either direction, 
at least until some new economic 
or political factor gets injected 
into the scene. 

What has been behind the action 
of the market over the past year 
and a half? Ignoring record-break- 
ing profits, optimistic company 
reports, and an apparently un- 
limited domestic rate of buying— 
and long before the Washington 
economists were publicly worrying 
about a recession—the market be- 
gan its regular decline. Today, 
when current news is far more 
pessimistic, when caution and wait- 


arket 


ing are the industrialists’ watch- 
word, the market is acting as if it 
may be tired of falling, at least for 
the moment, and as if it might 
even start to reverse its trend. 

The answer, of course, is fore- 
casting. The market is by reputa- 
tion the oracle of the business 
cycle. Concerned not with this 
quarter’s statement but with next 
year’s, it is not surprising that in 
a period of postwar readjustment 
it should slump when it felt we had 
reached our productive peak, and 
then recover when it felt the out- 
look for the future made its cur- 
rent levels once again attractive. 
If one wishes to gauge whether our 
present level of security prices is 
rock bottom or only part way 
down the slope, he must make a 
guess as to how badly the coming 
recession is actually going to af- 
fect the earnings of United States 
Enterprise, Inc. 

From a purely historical point 
of view, we have not yet seen any- 
thing approaching a really severe 
sell-off. After the First World 
War, stocks went back to where 
they started from before beginning 
the long climb to the 1929 castle 
in the clouds. The Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Averages, which were 
around 95 in 1916, fell to 70 in 
1917, rose to about 110 in 1919, 
and then went right back down to 
70 in the 1921 recession. 

According to this historical pat- 
tern we have not even approxi- 
mated a postwar security-price 
readjustment. In 1939, the Dow- 
Jones Industrials were in_ the 
150’s; they declined to 100 in 
1942, rose to 210 in 1946, and are 
back to the 160’s today. That 
gives us a long way to go, if we’re 
going back to scratch. 

Even in 1943, with full produc- 
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tion assured, with profits high 
despite war taxes, and with no one 
seriously thinking we would lose 
the war, stocks were selling at 
prices which would be downright 
cheap today. A few examples may 
be surprising: United States Steel, 
47; General Motors, 43; Chrysler, 
67; General Electric, 30; Johns- 
Manville, 70; Eastman Kodak, 
29: Allied Chemical, 140; Sears 
Roebuck, 15; United States Rub- 
ber, 25; Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, 46; International Har- 
vester, 56; Union Pacific, 90; Du 
Pont, 134. Are we to expect the 
market will not have thoroughly 
“discounted” the recession until 
prices reach these levels? 

To judge from history is always 
a dangerous process, for it gives 
a mechanicalness to the economic 
cycle that blinds one to the actual 
forces impinging on the scene. We 
must keep in mind that probably 
never was United States Enter- 
prise so firmly grounded, finan- 
cially, as it is today. Furthermore, 
1921 had nothing like the enor- 
mous outpouring of government 
expenditure which alone creates a 
demand for goods equal to more 
than half our total national ex- 
penditure for 1933. 

The consumers of 1921 had dis- 
sipated too much to their wartime 
earnings on fabled “silk shirts.” 
There was no reservoir of un- 
tapped purchasing power ready to 
support the domestic market when 
prices again looked attractive. 

Our farm economy is today in 
the soundest debt position in dec- 
ades. And an underlying un- 
willingness to overextend should 
prevent most major corporations 
from taking inventory losses of a 
crippling nature. All these factors 
differentiate us from the postwar 
recession of 1921. 

The stock market has boldly 
predicted a decline in national in- 
come of from 10 to 20 per cent. It 
has reached a level which, when 
viewed in the light of increased 
competition and lowered profit 
margins, may make future earn- 
ings ratios on securities “right,” 
once the readjustment is complete. 








































The bears say there is still a 
possibility of a further significant 
decline in securities; the bulls say 
there is a chance that stocks may 
go slowly but steadily upward 
from here. This simply indicates 
that no one really knows how sharp 
our recession will be, how long it 
will last, how badly it will cut into 
profits, or how jittery the stock- 
holding public will become once the 
“discounted” recession becomes an 
actuality. 

One thing is sure, the market 
cannot be read from day to day as 
an indicator of business trends. 
Over the long run, it swings with 
business — overswings, usually — 
but the day-to-day or even month- 
to-month fluctuations of the 
averages mirror nothing but the 
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passing moods of the buying and 
1921, 
slumping to 67 on the Dow-Jones, 
the market climbed back to 80, 
only to crack all the way to 65. 


selling public. In after 


There was nothing in the trend of 
business to justify such behavior 
over 7 months of the year. 

A comparison for any year be- 
tween the market’s behavior and 
the trend of actual business as 
shown by, say, the Federal Reserve 
Index of Industrial Production, 
will reveal false starts, scares, 
spurts that collapse, and sell-offs 
that fizzle out, as a regular feature 
of the market’s behavior. 

Something to bear in mind when 
reading the daily financial page is 
this brilliant quotation of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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In the installment loan department of the American Trust Company, South Bend, Indiana, eight records required for 
each account are prepared in one writing. A magnetic strip attached to the Ditto machine blanks out data not needed 


Lower Costs for 


Credit Records 





A simplified, one-writing plan enables American Trust 
Company, South Bend, to handle an increasingly 
larger volume of time-payment records with less per- 
sonnel than usually required. A step-by-step descrip- 
tion of how it works and what it has accomplished 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


HE installment loan department 
at American Trust Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, handles an 


average of more than 2,500 active 


accounts. A direct wire connects 
the department with the local 
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credit bureau. Once an applicant 
has filled out a single-page form 
requesting a loan, and this has 
been approved, all required records 
can be prepared in a few minutes 
in one writing. 





In preparing the records for a 
conditional sales contract pur- 
chased from a dealer, for example, 
information entered on an applica- 
tion is typed on a preprinted Ditto 
Master. After the Ditto Master is 
prepared it is carefully checked 
against the original application to 
insure that all subseyuent records 
will be correct. From this master a 
complete set of records is pre- 
pared, which includes : 

1. Register copy; 

2. Accountingdepartment card; 


3. Gummed label, which is at- 
tached: to the index tab of a 
borrower’s folder ; 


4. Dealer’s notice card; 
5. Insurance agent card; 
6. Bookkeeping card; 
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Coupons, which are stapled 
in a coupon book ; 

8. Collection card. 

A register copy is filed in a 
binder in numerical order and con- 
stitutes a source for checking 
loaning arrangements by date and 
number of the loan. These copies 
are kept in the installment loan 
department. 

An accounting copy and a book- 
keeping card serve as a cross index 
used by the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. These cards are posted on a 
Burroughs bookkeeping machine. 
Bookkeeping cards are filed in 
alphabetical order under the due 
date. Accounting copies are filed 
in numerical order, which provides 
a cross index for each transaction. 
The bookkeeping cards are estab- 
lished under rigid control and con- 
stitute a master file under accurate 
balance at all times. A direct tele- 
phone between the installment loan 
department and the bookkeeping 
department permits verification at 
any time of outstanding balances 
on active accounts. 

An insurance card and a dealer 
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Cross-indexed accounting cards for all installment loans 
are posted daily on a Burroughs bookkeeping machine 
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notice card are mailed by the loan 
department to the _ insurance 
agency and the dealer who has dis- 
counted the paper. These cards 
confirm the terms of the trans- 
action. By using a_ removable 
magnetic strip, which can be at- 
tached to the Ditto machine, these 
two cards are edited so that all in- 
formation on the master form not 
applicable to the insurance agent 
or dealer can be blanked out. 

On automobile loans a complete 
set of records is Dittoed. Other 
types of loans do not carry in- 
surance and the insurance agent’s 
notice is eliminated. 

Collection cards serve as a work 
sheet, and payments are promptly 
recorded through a simple hand- 
posting method. Any pertinent 
notes, such as insurance losses, ex- 
tensions, and collection effort, are 
made on these cards during the 
life of the contract. The collection 
“ards are conveniently filed in a 
counter-well in due date order 
alphabetically in the cashier’s de- 
partment. 

Coupons, depending on the num- 


Using preprinted coupons prepared on a Ditto machine, 
shown above, a proof tape is run quickly for daily receipts 


ber of payments for the loan, are 
prepared from the Ditto Master 
and stapled in a coupon book. 
Mechanical preparation eliminates 
errors, so the name, address, 
amount of payment, and account 
number of each coupon will agree 
with the bank’s original records. 
According to F. M. Messick, 
treasurer of American Trust Com- 
pany, this is an advantage over 
the usual plan of furnishing an 
installment loan customer with a 
blank coupon book. All too fre- 
quently the customer errs in the 
preparation of his coupon with re- 
sulting confusion. 

Each day by 2 o’clock the books 
of the installment loan department 
are closed and balanced. A relief 
cashier assumes payment receiving 
duties during the period of balanc- 
ing. A proof tape is run on a Vic- 
tor adding machine of all pay- 
ments received from 2 p.m. the 
previous day until 2 p.m. on the 
current day. This proof tape, 
along with a teller’s cash shect and 
coupons received, are transmitted 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THIS EXECUTIVE OFFICE of William J. Halligan, president of The Hallicrafters Company, has sliding mahogany 


paneled partitions behind the combination planning and conference table. This office opens into the one shown at the right 


avings Will Pay 
For New Building 





The Hallicrafters Company’s modern, 


one-story plant 


and offices has been largely responsible for more than a 


40 per cent saving in personnel. There was an equally 


impressive saving in overhead by combining nine 


plants into one. Report on new plant and office design 





UMBER of employees of The 
Hallicrafters Company, 
Chicago radio manufacturers, 
mushroomed from 250 in 1941 to 
more than 1,750 during the war. 
Today Hallicrafters employs 
approximately 1,000 people, or 
750 less workers than it did during 
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peak war years. These figures rep- 
resent more than a 40 per cent 
saving in personnel in handling a 
slightly less, but comparable, 
volume of business. Hallicrafters’ 
annual sales are now five times 
greater than they were before the 
war. 





This tremendous saving in per- 
sonnel was made possible when 
Hallicrafters moved into its 
modern, single-story plant and of- 
fices on Chicago’s West side at the 
corner of Fifth and Kostner 
Avenues shortly after the first of 
the year. Through careful plan- 
ning and application of straight- 
line production principles, work is 
now housed in one building instead 
of nine. This new building has cut 
handling costs, reduced overhead, 
and stepped up production and 
shipments. 

Founded in 1932, Hallicrafters 
recently added aircraft and home 
radios to its line of a variety of 
models of amateur radio equip- 
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US THIS PRIVATE OFFICE, which belongs to Hallicrafters’ Executive Vice President Raymond W. Durst, has 
matching furniture. Desks are of mahogany and rosewood, with inlaid, green leather tops. Ceiling is acoustically treated 
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MBINE TO MAKE THIS CONFERENCE ROOM. When the two offices are thrown together, and the planning 


tables with drop leaves placed end to end, they form this spacious conference room. The conference table will seat 10 or 12 
persons. In each of these private offices there are two additional ceiling spotlights for use when the rooms are combined 
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This Dutch door arrangement at both ends of a centralized 
filing room makes it easily accessible to several offices 


ment. The company formerly had 
its main plant and administrative 
offices in an eight-story building, 
with additional production facili- 
ties at Clearing, Illinois. 

While buildings were at a pre- 
mium, Hallicrafters had 
warehouses, a coil department, 
cable department, and 
packaging department scattered 
about the Chicago area wherever 
suitable space could be found. This 
naturally resulted in lack of co- 
ordination, duplication in shipping 
and administrative facilities, ex- 
cessive warehousing, and numerous 
stockrooms, as well as additional 
communications and leased wires. 

The old plant had all the dis- 
advantages of a _ multiple-story 
building. For example, parts were 
received and pretested on the first 
floor; then sent to the general 
stockroom on the fourth floor be- 
fore being sent to the production 
lines on the seventh and eighth 
floors. In turn, these finished prod- 
ucts had to be sent back to the 
third floor for final inspection, 
then to the second floor for crat- 
ing, and finally to the first floor 
for shipping. 

Today, at the new Halli- 
crafters’ plant, horizontal trans- 


three 


export 
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ree 


portation has replaced this out- 
moded vertical flow of material 
that caused bottlenecks, back- 
tracking, duplication of effort in 
assembling, and detailed checking 
records. 

Following a colonial architec- 
tural design, the building is con- 
structed of red-faced hand-pressed 
brick. Lay-out of the plant and 
offices was made to fit the pattern 
of work done in all departments. 

Receiving depot is just to the 
right of the main entrance. Incom- 
ing merchandise flows in a straight 
line to the pretesting department, 
model shop or metal-stamping de- 
partment, then to a large cen- 
tralized stockroom in the center 
of the building. This smooth flow 
of material makes it unnecessary 
now to carry more than a 60-day 
supply of parts. 

Adjacent to the stockroom are 
six production lines, each with a 
capacity of several thousand radio 
sets a day. At the end of these 
lines, after final inspection, com- 
pleted sets are crated and ready 
for shipping at the southwest 
corner of the building. 

A spacious 18- by 36-foot lobby 
has hand-painted canvas murals 
and rubber tile flooring. Pancled 








These credit and confidential wall files at Hallicrafters 
save space. Office supplies are stored in overhead locker 


doors of light, bleached Honduras 
mahogany lead to the general 
sales offices. Two 
alcoves in the lobby are paneled 


and executive 


with window-like frames. One dis- 
plays company products, and the 
other has a Teletype machine and 
telephone switchboard. 

Interoffice and plant calls are 
handled by an automatic telephone 
system. A switchboard operator 
handles only incoming and long 
distance calls. The plant and cafe- 
teria use a Western Electric public 
address system. 

A soundproof sales _ display 
room, with lead-lined doors, cork 
flooring, and paneled in Flexwood, 
opens off the lobby. Dramatic 
lighting arrangement of this room 
makes it possible to focus atten- 
tion on any one of the several 
pieces of equipment on display. 
Switches at the left of the door 
control six strategically placed 
spotlights recessed in an acousti- 
cally treated ceiling. 

In the northeast corner of the 
building are the president’s and 
executive vice president’s offices, 
which have sliding paneled doors. 
These offices can be thrown to- 
gether to make one large con- 
ference room. They were planned 
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president of Executive Office In- 
teriors Company, Chicago. 

“We followed a functional de- 
sign in laying out these offices,” 
Mr. Sheehan reports. “To do this, 
we tried to build the offices around 
what the executives did rather 
than what they liked. 

“In determining the size of the 
offices, type of desks, furniture, 
and arrangement, as well as light- 
ing, and communication facilities, 
we first made a day-by-day study 
of the work done by these two 
executives.” 

Narrawood was used for the 
paneled walls in both offices. Floors 
are covered with aquamarine car- 
pet to match the acoustically 
treated, Sabinite-plastered ceiling. 
The color scheme of gold is carried 
in the draperies, lamp shades, 
gold-and-gray striped lounges, and 
gray corduroy covered chairs in 
both of these executive offices. 

The executive desks, made of 
swirl-type Narrawood and Hon- 
duras mahogany, are 72 by 27 
inches, which provides an un- 
usually large working surface. 
These desks are 291% inches high, 
with green calfskin, inlaid leather 
tops. In each office is a worktable, 
or what Mr. Sheehan calls a signal 
table, behind the executive desks. 
These tables are also 72 by 27 
inches, and contain a control panel 
for office lights as well as a series 
of signal lights. If one of the execu- 
tives leaves his office, for example, 
the proper colored light denotes 
where he may be reached in the 
plant or offices. 

On each side of the sliding par- 
titions are matched tables, 3 by 6 
feet, with drop leaves, and inlaid, 
green leather tops, which are used 
as planning tables. When the of- 
fices are thrown together, these 
tables are placed end to end to 
make one long conference table 
seating 12 persons. 

Lighting in the offices was de- 
signed by Harry L. Wintograd, 
Chicago lighting consultant. A 
combination hammered-brass and 
mahogany ceiling fixture plus 
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and furnished by Edmund Sheehan, 
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Note the receiving depot at the right of the colonial entrance to Hallicrafters’ 
modern, one-story plant and offices. Construction is of red-faced pressed brick 





*, 


Switchboard and Teletype operator is shown in one corner of this spacious 
lobby. Similar alcove in another corner is used to display company products 


well-placed spotlights insure a 
low contrast brightness ratio but 
adequate light where it is most 
needed. Table lights provide 20 to 
25 foot-candles around the general 
area of the offices. There are two 
spotlights over each 
desk, one over the signal table, and 
two over the planning or combina- 
tion conference table. Two addi- 
tional overhead spotlights in each 
office are used when the offices are 
combined as a conference room. 
These spotlights provide 45 to 50 
foot-candles at desk level where 


executive 


concentrated illumination is 
needed. 

A series of pipes beneath the 
concrete floors provide radiant 
heating; rock wool insulation is 
used in the walls; and there is a 
14-inch granular fill over the ceil- 
ing. Carrier air conditioning and 
a roof sprinkler system was in- 
stalled throughout the plant and 
offices. The fireproof construction 
and ceiling sprinkler system is a 
cost-saving feature which enabled 
the company to obtain an un- 
usually low fire insurance rate. 
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“Our main job,” Mr. Sheehan 
says, “was to eliminate acoustical 
and visual hardships and to make 
the offices practical. The idea of 
making two executive offices into 
a combination conference room 
was Hallicrafters, not ours. How- 
ever, this idea represents a con- 
siderable saving in construction 
costs. Building a separate con- 
ference room would have cost 
again as much as constructing and 
furnishing these two offices.” 

Offices at 
grouped according to the flow of 
work and the relation of one de- 
partment to another. For example, 


Hallicrafters are 


large, open working areas were 
provided for the purchasing and 
accounting offices and the sales 
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Acoustically treated ceiling, air-conditioning, and fluo- 
rescent lighting help make work easy in this sales office 


Notice series of spotlights overhead that are used to 
help focus attention in this modern sales display room 








and advertising offices, which are 
divided by a centralized general 
filing and mailing room. A Dutch 
door arrangement at each end of 
the general filing and mailing room 
makes it easily accessible to all of 
these offices. 

Around the outer edge of the 
accounting, purchasing, and sales 
offices are a series of private offices 
enclosed with glass and ash panel 
These offices have 


marble-colored asphalt: tile floor- 


partitions. 


ing, and acoustically treated ceil- 


ing with recessed fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures that provide 30 foot- 
‘candles of illumination at desk 
level. Production offices were 
placed adjacent to the stockroom 


and assembly lines. 


Blueprints of detailed engineering drawings are prepared 
in a few minutes on this Ozalid machine at Hallicrafters 





Angles of these recessed strips of fluorescent lights help 
eliminate shadows and provide 55 foot-candles for drafting 





Behind the general clerical of- 
fices are a series of closely related 
engineering offices. 

For the convenience of both 
plant and office personnel, a cafe- 
teria is situated along the east side 
of the building near the center 
between the production area and 
the general and engineering offices. 
A small service stockroom ad- 
jacent to the shipping department 
makes it possible to fill parts 
orders quickly without unneces- 
sary routing and clerical records. 
office, first-aid 
room, employees’ service depart- 


A personnel 


ment and cloakroom were placed 
along a hallway leading to an em- 
ployees’ entrance at the southeast 
corner of the building. 
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Part of the Hillington Industrial Estates, Glasgow, Scotland, where the Government builds ‘‘industrial estates,’’ furnishes 


plants, power, and many other facilities to a group of small manufacturers producing diversified products for export 


Scotland’s Plan Encourages 
Small Industries 





Long noted for its heavy industries, which often meant 


a feast or a famine, Scotland is now busy encouraging 


many small plants to turn out a widely diversified line 


of light products, for which a steady, world-wide de- 


mand can be built, to insure employment for workers 





BY ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


NDUSTRIAL estates are not a 

new idea in Britain. But now, 
for the first time, they are being 
built on a scale big enough to af- 
fect the géneral economy of the 
country. Great hopes have been 
placed in them by the Government, 
and in some areas they are being 
used as a major instrument of 
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recovery. They are springing up 
in Wales and Northeast England 
—areas almost derelict before the 
war—and, in particular, in Scot- 
land. Soon Scotland will have more 
estates than any other part of 
Britain. 

The reason for this lies more 


than 100 years back in history, 


when the Scots grasped at a new 
idea with an enthusiasm ill becom- 
ing a race with a reputation for 
prudence. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion reached Scotland early, 
thanks to the fact that coal and 
iron lay side by side there, and the 
Scots threw most of their existing 
industries overboard and drove 
straight for the heavy industrial 
market. 

Before many generations had 
passed, most of the population 
was sitting on top of the coal 
fields, and an ominous percentage 
of it was unemployed. 

Heavy industry was a chancy 
star to be hitched to. It was ex- 
tremely sensitive to the general 
state of world trade. Other coun- 
tries had a habit of learning to 
make heavy things for themselves. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Both men considerably this side of 60, Gamble and Skogmo found that most manufacturers did not know what small-town 
buyers want. Here they talk over plans for a big, new shopping center store soon to open in Rapid City, South Dakota 


Small Storekeepers 


Who Kept Growing 





From a small country store Bert Gamble and Phil 
Skogmo built several chain store groups, a wholesale 
company, a manufacturing division, and a voluntary 
chain. They learned what small-town buyers want, 
and found manufacturers to produce the merchandise 
at right prices. Now they are experimenting with ideas 
to reduce distribution costs and expand sales volume 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


F YOU ask, “What sort of busi- 
ness is Gamble-Skogmo?” the 
answer could be, “A fast-growing 
merchandising outfit, only 22 
years old, that sold goods total- 
ing $127,335,837 in 1946.” 
That would be a quick answer, 
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but by no means the whole answer. 
Depending on where you ask the 
question, and to whom the question 
is addressed, the answer could con- 
ceivably be: 
“It is an operator of a chain of 
small soft goods stores.” Such an 


answer would be true, but again 


only a part of the whole answer. 
Another could _ be, 
*Gamble-Skogmo is a wholesaler, 


answer 


serving a voluntary chain of retail 
stores whose owners buy every- 
from Gamble- 
head- 


thing they sell 
Skogmo, and depend on 
quarters for all kinds of sales and 
advertising and promotion assist- 
ance.” This, too, would be only a 
partial answer. 

Other answers, all true but in- 
complete, could be: “It operates a 
chain of variety stores.” “It is de- 
shopping 
foods, 


veloping a chain of 


center stores which sell 
drugs, hardware and hard lines of 
all kinds, farm implements, furni- 
ture, clothing, sporting goods, and 
building materials.” 

Or somebody might answer, “It 
is a chain of small automotive 


stores, operating in 26 states.” 
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With three other merchants, Garnble-Skogmo enters the large-city field in this shopping center in Minneapolis. The 
displays pictured below give some idea of the company’s methods of mass merchandising popular-priced merchandise 
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Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., operates several types of stores, shown above, some of which the company owns, others of which 
are on a sort of voluntary chain basis, with the company supplying all merchandise sold, promotion ideas and material 


Actually, every one of these 
answers is true. Each one tells only 
part of the amazing story of 
Gamble-Skogmo Inc., which began 
business in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
in March 1925, as a small auto- 
mobile supply and accessory store. 
It was an adjunct of two auto- 
mobile sales agencies operated by 
Bert Gamble and Phil Skogmo, 
who had been partners evér since 
they played high-school football 
on the same team. 

The story is that Bert Gamble 
said to Phil Skogmo, “Phil, you 
hold the ball and run, and I will 
clear the way for you.” We were 
unable to verify this story, but 
there are plenty of people in the 
organization today who say that 
Phil Skogmo, president, is still 
holding the ball and running, and 
Bert Gamble, board chairman, is 
still clearing the way for him. 

At any rate, these two former 
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high-school football players are 
still partners in an_ enterprise 
which is plowing considerable new 
ground in the retail field. Their 
operations, which may grow to 
sales of $200,000,000 in 1947, 
should be understood by every 
manufacturer who has goods to 
sell over retail counters. For the 
organization is proving that it 
knows how to move vast quantities 
of popular-priced merchandise of 
all kinds. 

For example, a store in Water- 
town, South Dakota, had sales of 
$1,733,000 in 1946. Watertown 
claims a population of 8,000. 
Prior to 1946, sales of the Gamble 
store there averaged $62,000 per 
year. 

In Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
population close to 20,000, the 
Gamble store sales for 1946 were 
$1,685,000. Both these stores are 
in old, remodeled buildings, and 





were developed from small auto- 
motive and hard lines stores. They 
sell food, furniture, apparel, 
clothing, hardware and sporting 
goods, automotive supplies, tires, 
batteries, farm implements and 
supplies. 

On September 16, 1946, thie 
company opened a shopping center 
unit at Bloomington and Lake 
Streets, Minneapolis, only a short 
distance from a gigantic Sears 
store, and sales were: $103,000 
per week for the remainder of the 
year. Sales are increasing in 1947. 

In Hunter and Langdon, North 
Dakota; Gibbon, Minnesota ; Phil- 
lips and Park Falls, Wisconsin, 
there are Gamble stores with sales 
$175,000 to $1,000,000,000 a 
year—yet these towns range in 
population from 400 to 2,900 
people. 

Now for another side of the pic- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A Doctor Looks at 
Executive Deaths 





Businessmen should understand high blood pressure 
and arteriosclerosis, not fear them. The early sig- 
nals are too subtle. Heart pains, severe headaches, 
shortness of breath, loss of weight, occur only after 
much of the damage has been done and it is too late 





BY IRVINE H. PAGE, M.D. 


HERE is a reason for the in- 

creasing consciousness among 
intelligent businessmen of the 
threat of high blood pressure and 
arteriosclerosis. Death certificates 
show that these two associated 
diseases kill about 500,000 people 
in this country annually, and by 
1960, the insurance 
estimate 1,200,000. 

Put in another way, 50 out of 
every 100 children born today will 
die of these diseases; three and 


companies 


one half times as many deaths as 
from cancer, ten times as many as 
from tuberculosis, and a thousand 
as many as from infantile pa- 
ralysis. The unadorned numbers 
are appalling but convey nothing 
of the associated human suffering. 
Strangely, the public is far from 
appalled; either unaware of this 
dread mortality or accepting it as 
an act of God. 
Hypertension and 
‘“*olamorous” 


arterio- 
sclerosis are not 
diseases. They work quietly, pro- 
gressively, and show themselves 
only late in their course. They are 
not, as commonly supposed, merely 
the accompaniments of getting old. 

Since the eighteenth century, 
life expectancy has increased from 
39 to 57 years, largely by the con- 
quest of diseases such as smallpox, 
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typhoid fever, tuberculosis, plague, 
infantile dysentery and diphtheria, 
and more recently pneumonia and 
streptococcic infections. 

Thus, reduction of infectious 
disease has allowed the people to 
live to the age when hypertension 
and arteriosclerosis take their 
great toll. No strict proof exists 
that they are increasing except in- 
sofar as a natural accompaniment 
of the population’s increasing age. 
[I say no strict proof advisedly as 
it is possible that the increased 
tempo and frustrations of contem- 
porary living may, indeed, fore- 
shadow a higher incidence. 

It is during the later years of 
from 


life when the incapacity 


cardiovascular disease is most 
clearly perceived; the years of 
wisdom and maturity lacking 
which society will be the poorer. 
But it should be made clear that 
hypertension is not limited to 
middle-aged and elderly people. It 
is, for example, fast becoming the 
greatest killer of pregnant women 
and, through them, unborn chil- 
dren. It is estimated 2,000 mothers 
and 16,000 unborn infants die 
and 50,000 of the 


mothers that survive the hyperten- 


each year 


sion originating in pregnancy come 
to an earlier death as a result. 


Before proceeding further, it is 
worth realizing that a multiplicity 
of names and conceptions of the na- 
ture of these diseases has served to 
confuse people, including many 
physicians. Thus, high blood pres- 
sure, or hypertension, is very often 
the cause of hardening of the 
>] 


arteries, i.e., “‘arteriosclerosis.’ 


As a_ consequence of arterio- 
sclerosis, injury in at least three 
vital itself ; 


namely, apoplexy or stroke in the 


areas ~ manifests 
brain, failure of the heart and ob- 
struction of its circulation 
(coronary thrombosis), Bright’s 
disease (nephritis) of the kidneys. 

Broadly, all of these conditions 
are grouped as “cardiovascular 
renal” diseases, meaning “heart- 
blood vessel-kidney” diseases. But 
here is where most of the confusion 
arises. Instead of listing deaths 
and/or ar- 


under hypertension 


teriosclerosis, an altogether er- 
roneous impression is given be- 
cause parts of the whole are listed 
as separate entities, rather than, 
as they usually are, causally as- 
sociated states. So apoplexy may 
be listed as the cause of death. But 
which 


the underlying disease 


caused the apoplexy may _ be 
hypertension or arteriosclerosis or 
both. Similarly “failure of the 


> may be but a 


heart or kidneys’ 
manifest of the now extinguished 
blood pressure. 

Cardiovascular disease will con- 
tinue to be the _ businessman’s 
greatest enemy. He will continue 
to lose his most valued men in their 
prime attacks,” 
“acute indigestion,” “stroke,” and 


from “heart 
high blood pressure until the usual 


acumen of business executives 

finds expression and implementa- 

tion. Until very recently, little has 
(Continued on page 44) 
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How to End Office 


Expense Worries 





With a four-factor analysis of forms, this control plan 
begins where many others leave off. It is not the pur- 
pose of this plan just to reduce typing and save paper, 
but to save actual operations, to reduce important of- 
fice costs, and to cut expenses where they need to be cut 





BY FRANK M. KNOX 


ee clerical and paper 
work and increased general of- 
fice expense constitute one of the 
most aggravated problems facing 
business today. 

Office costs have risen as much 
as 400 per cent in some businesses 
in the last 10 years. From 1910 to 
1930, the number of workers in all 
occupations rose 128 per cent, but 
clerical workers rose 235 per cent. 
Since 1930, the advent of employ- 
ment and payroll laws, tax deduc- 
tions and returns, wartime con- 
trols, and the growing complexity 
of business has pushed this relative 
increase of clerical workers up and 
up at an alarming rate. Today 
many offices are being brought face 
to face with the stark necessity of 
doing something about it. 

For 50 years, since the time of 
Frederick W. Taylor, American 
business has applied the principles 
of industrial engineering to the 
factory, until now we have the 
most efficient production methods 
in the world. This is not so in the 
office. The application of engineer- 
ing principles to office work has 
lagged far behind its use in the 
plant. Now the time has come when 
the production problem in the office 
can no longer be ignored. 

The question is—how to attack 
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the problem. What, exactly, is the 
problem? Where does it start and 
where does it stop? Is it temporary 
or permanent? What is there to 
guide in its solution? What tech- 
niques are there for its solution? 

Like all problems, this one can 
be approached on the basis of 
symptoms or it can be attacked 
basically ; it can be handled piece- 
meal or it can be considered as a 
whole. 

Symptomatic or 
treatments are not solutions, they 
are only temporary palliatives. 
They may relieve, but they do not 
cure. What is needed is a complete 
picture of the situation as a whole 
in order that a cure can be found 
that will apply to all parts of the 
problem. 

What is needed above all is a 
definition of the office expense 
problem. 

In order to get such a definition 
we must seek basic principles and 
common denominators. For- 
tunately, we do not have far to go. 
All we have to do is to look at the 
pieces of paper on our desk and on 
all the desks around us. 

Nothing happens in an office 
except by means of paper. 

Here we have our first basic 
principle and our common de- 


piecemeal 


nominator to the problem. Every 
thing that happens in the office 
involves pieces of paper—printed 
forms, memorandum pads, ship- 
ping tags, letterheads, Mimeo- 
graphed sheets, or scratch pads. 
All your personnel and all your 
office machines are engaged in 
working with these pieces of paper. 
All your personnel selection ani 
training have to do with things 
that involve paper work. All your 
job descriptions and work simpli- 
fication in the office revolve around 
the use of paper by your personne! 
on your office equipment. 

Here, then, is the key to the 
entire problem and the one upon 
which its solution must be based. 
The solution can only be found in 
an adequate program of forms 





control. 

What is forms control? Forms 
control is a plan or method where- 
by management guides and regu- 
lates clerical operations by con- 
trolling paper work. It may be 
worth while to read that definition 
again. It includes all office opera- 
tions, all clerical procedures, and 
all systems. It offers forms and 
paper work as the common e- 
nominator whereby over-all con- 
trol can be brought about. 

There are two major steps in 
the definition of office operations 
or procedures: First, find every 
piece of paper involved, and, 
second, find out everything that 
happens to every piece of paper. 
With such a definition at hand the 
solution becomes greatly simpli- 
fied. The purpose of these articles 
is to demonstrate tested and 
proved methods whereby these two 
steps can be taken and the problem 
thereby defined. 

Here is how to find every piece 
of paper involved in the procedure: 
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Forms are the stepchildren of 
the office. Everybody uses them 
but nobody controls them. Like the 
poor, they’re always with us but 
nobody seems to know what to do 
about them. Like the 
many talk about them but nobody 
seems to do much about them. 

This habitual disregard of 
forms has led to some very bad 
habits in the office. One of these is 
the habit of thinking of forms by 
their traditional names instead of 
by the clerical work which goes 
into them. Invoices, bank checks, 
vouchers, inventories, shipping 
tags, delivery shipping 
memos, sales orders, and hundreds 


weather, 


slips, 


of other names are old acquaint- 
ances. Too many times they are 
meaningless. 

It is time to take an entirely 
new approach to the consideration 
of forms. It now becomes necessary 
to classify all forms by the four 
basic factors that underlie all the 
work and all the expense that oc- 
cur in the office. These four fac- 
tors are: 

The Function—the purpose 
which is to be accomplished 
or fulfilled. 

The Subject—the thing about 
which action takes place. 


The Operation—the action or 


performance which takes 
place with relation to the 
subject. 


The Condition—that which de- 
fines, limits, or circumscribes 
the subject. 

When such an analysis 
classification has taken place the 
form takes on a new meaning. The 
bank check ceases to be merely a 
bank check and becomes a piece of 
paper the function of which is to 
order; the subject, cash; and the 
operation, payment of. The state- 
ment is seen in the light of a func- 
tion, to notify; a subject, account 
receivable; and a condition, status 

A bill of lading is seen to have 

a function, to acknowledge ; a sub- 
ject, merchandise or materials; 
and an operation, receipt of (for 
transportation). 

Every form may be classified in 
relation to these four fundamental 


and 
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The Frank #. Knox Cospany, Inc 


Here is the basic analysis of all forms as proposed by the Knox plan—to analyze 
each form on a functional basis and test each for the function it serves 


factors. When that is done, each 
piece of paper can be related to the 
actual things which go on in the 
office and which compose both the 
operations themselves 
general office expense 


and the 
caused by 
the operations. 

More important, 
function, or operation in the office 
can be examined in the light of the 
paper work involved. Each report 
light for 
each one will 


any subject, 


can be brought to 
examination, be 
be classified by its function, to 
report. All forms related to the 
handling of cash can be studied 
because they 
under that subject. 
forms involved, the procedures can 


pause 


will be classified 


Through the 


be analyzed, defined, and corrected. 
This classification of forms re- 


quires totally new methods of 
thinking. Remember, the tradi- 
tional ways of thinking about 


forms have not only not solved the 
problem but have allowed it to 
grow until the average company 
literally does not know how many 
they 
there 


forms it has or what 


And, 


more than necessary. 


are. 
almost certainly, are 

It is not a simple job to study, 
analyze, and classify forms in this 
manner. 
arise in the definitions of terms. 
When does a form record and when 
does it report? When do employee 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Butler 


Office 


N AN effort to relieve the acute 

shortage of office furniture which 
has existed for several years, But- 
ler Brothers, well-known national 
merchandise distributor, has begun 
manufacture of the famed Con- 
vertible wood office desks. 

The Convertible desk, developed 
by W. T. Tarr and C. I. Center 
of the Studebaker Sales Corpora- 
tion office management staff, has 
been on the market for several 
vears. It was first manufactured 
by one of the largest, best-known 
wood office furniture makers in the 
country. But this plant is so 
heavily loaded with orders it be- 
came impossible to produce the 
Convertible desks in quantities 
anywhere near the demand. 

Butler Brothers bought a num- 
ber of the Convertible desks sev- 
eral years ago and was so well 
pleased with them, it wanted to 
furnish all its offices with this type 
of desk and standardize on it for 
all future purchases. But no desks 
were available. 

To relieve the shortage in store 
fixtures, Butler had purchased and 
equipped a store fixture factory at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Be- 


cause of its modern equipment and 
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esks 


capacity, this factory found some 
extra production capacity which 
was not needed for the Butler 
Brothers store fixture manufactur- 
ing program. 

After a survey of office desk pro- 
duction, and the company’s 
chances for obtaining much needed 
new furniture, it was decided to 
take over the manufacture of the 
Convertible desk, build a market- 
ing organization to sell it through 
regular channels—that is, the es- 
tablished office furniture dealers of 
the country. 

Deliveries of the new product 
from the Oklahoma City factory 
are expected to start between July 
1 and 15. A number of important 
office equipment dealers in key 
cities have indicated they will 
handle the Convertible desks and 
will enter into vigorous selling 
campaigns as soon as production 
and deliveries warrant. 

For the readers of AMERICAN 
Bustxess who may not be familiar 
with this desk, it should be pointed 
out that when it was first intro- 
duced in 1940, it offered almost 
the first major improvements in 
wood desks in many years. 

It is built in the popular 29-inch 








rothers to Build 


height, which was more or less a 
radical departure from the old 
standard height of 3014 inches, 
although it was not the first desk 
to be offered in this lower height. 
which has become virtually stand 
ard today. 

Because of the construction of 
the desk, it is possible to furnish 
seven different types and sizes of 
desks from one set of pedestals, or 
from one “body.” Tops are inter 
changeable, so that with one bod 
it is possible to have a large execu- 
tive desk, with overhanging tops. 
Another size top on the same set of 
pedestals converts the desk into a 
clerical size model, 32 by 581. 
Instead of 
drawers, it is possible to insert a 


inches. conventional 
typewriter platform in either the 
right or left pedestal, leaving fivi 
drawers, in addition to the type- 
writer platform, which is unusual- 
ly rigid. 

An island base beneath _ the 
pedestals completes the modern 
feeling of the desk and facilitates 
floor cleaning and building main- 
tenance. The desks will be wired 
for desk lamps, electric type 
writers, or other electrified office 
machines. 
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Pilot Cities Pay Averages Ranked Numerically by Type of Job and Sex of Worker 
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oe Numerical Ranking by Job and Sex of Worker 
and Rate Typist Stenographer Bookkeeper File Clerk Mail Clerk 
Ranges 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
Highest Ave. (@)) 48 35 46 41 69 56 pee ee ae ees Se 
Lowest Average 30 25 28 $2 48 41 24 28 25 27 
Composite Ave. 34 31 38 36 57 “7 « ke Se 
- oo ne 
| | | 
Atlanta . 4 5 4 7 3 : 3 5 2 
Boston . 5 “ss 5 5 7 7 5 6 | 6 
Denver 3 9 3 8 8 10 5 7 6 6 
Detroit eS} 1 2 2 5 l 2 4 a. 
Kansas City 3 10 ” 8 9 8 5 8 9 8 
Milwaukee = | 8 ° 5 4 5 3 8 2 9 
New York ec 4 1 Se ee 3 3 2 2 2 
Philadelphia |  * 6 6 ets 5 1 5 6 4 
| j 
Seattle | “ I . 1 i 1 2 . 1 1 1 
Worcester bee 6 4 oe ae 9 . 10 10 9 
*No report. 
sa 
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hes, 
- * * * 
nd 
of * & 
lish 
ol eT 1 1eS 
,or 
er 
nly phers, file clerks, and mail clerks, 
cu , . — in 497 companies employing a. to- 
»s, | National Office Management Association checks salary |): 0. aie office ot ig Pitot 
ol trends in ten key cities and finds the fantastic salaries  ¢jtjes were Atlanta. Boston, Den 
0 it we hear so much about simply are not being paid. ver, Detroit, Kansas City, Mil 
1, ‘ : : . vaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
~: — Survey includes data on vacations, incentives, hours seat aw im : eee cas 
hal aca e, ant orcester. 
~ of work, working: week, and male-female differentials Current practices most fre- 
the quently experienced were a 40-hour 
five week, vacations with pay, and semi- 
pe monthly pay-periods. Wage incen- 
al- BY VAUGHN FRY tive plans were operative in only 
National Office Management Association, Research and Standards Division 5 per cent of the companies. In 31 
the per cent of the company sample, 
Wn however, there was a correlation 
tes HE average office worker in an The male worker can be ex- between the rate increases granted 
in- average office job earns $36.60 pected to earn $38.00 weekly, while office workers and those granted 
ed weekly in ten pilot cities reporting the female worker draws $35.00, production maintenance workers. 
e- in the 1947 edition of the “Annual on an average, based on a com- The data were extracted from 
ice Salary Survey of the National posite of rates reported for 13,145 reports of 25 NOMA chapter 
Office Management Association.” typists, bookkeepers, stenogra- cities for 899 companies, giving 
ss Pt July 1947 27 























































TABLE 2 


Percentage of Companies Having Wage Incentive Plans 
and Correlation Between Increases Granted Production 
Maintenance Employees and Those Granted Office Workers 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Pilot Cities 


Per Cent of Companies | 
Having Wage 
Incentive Plans 


Per Cent of Companies 
Reporting Correlation 








ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE 
WORCESTER | 


| 


10 | 30 


8 | 35 
11 | 35 
2 | 28 
0 | 29 
10 45 
7 26 
2 33 
0 24 
6 22 





rates paid 67,335 workers, and 
published by NOMA recently in 
the survey, “Office Salaries.” 

The selected or “pilot” cities 
were so named in that the rates 
paid at such locations could be ex- 
pected to influence office salary 
scales in numerous smaller cities 
and towns in their immediate 
areas. As conditioners of the going 
rate, the information on the wage 
structures prevalent in such cities 
holds a special significance for 
worker and wage administrator 
alike. Likewise, the five jobs se- 
lected were among those most com- 
mon in every Office. 

This analysis, however, does not 
seek to establish theoretical norms 
whereby the employee and em- 
ployer can fashion absolute yard- 
sticks for salary measurement. 
Rather, it is an attempt to estab- 
lish a general point of reference 
for the pay of office workers in re- 
lation to other common types of 
work. Many office workers are paid 
higher rates ; many more draw less. 
Yet a tenable composite emerges 
from the blending of rate, job, 
city, sex, into a tangible whole, 
backed by current data on per- 
sonnel practices. 

Bookkeepers, as might be ex- 
pected, fare better by some $10 to 


28 





$20 per week. Males draw $57 
weekly, on an average, while fe- 
male are paid $46 weekly. 

Stenographers fare next best 
with males being paid $38 and fe- 
males $36 weekly. Male stenog- 
raphers were reported in only six 
of the ten cities. 

Mail typists draw $34 weekly in 
the four reporting their 
rates. Females earn $31, on an 


cities 


average. 

Male file clerks are paid $32, 
while females get $1 less weekly. 

The same differential applies to 
mail clerks, with males being paid 
$31 and females $30 weekly. 

A ranking of the pilot cities in 
order of rates paid for each job 
from highest to lowest in each sex, 
is shown in Table I. 

The composite average for all 
five jobs, ranked by cities from 
high to low, is as follows: 

1—Seattle, $44; 2—Detroit, 
$41; 3—New York, $40; 4-5— 
Philadelphia and Atlanta, $37; 
6—Milwaukee, $36; 7—Boston, 
$35 ; 8-9—Denver and Worcester, 
$34; 10—Kansas City, $33. 

A composite average for each 
of the five types of business, which 
may also be called “pilot types,” 
placed food, tobacco, and drug 
manufacturers at the top; and 





banking, insurance, and financial 
firms at the bottom of the group. 
The ranking, with highest and 
lowest average rates for individual 
jobs, is: 
1—Food, 
manufacturers : 
High 
stenographers (tied with textile 
and leather manufacturers), male 
and female file clerks, and male 


tobacco, and drug 


female female 





typists, 


mail clerks. 
2—Textile and leather manu- 
facturers: 

High—male and female stenog 
raphers, male bookkeepers, femal 
mail clerks (tied with metals manv- 
facturing). 

Low—female bookkeepers. 


3 





Metals and products manu- 








facturing: 

High—female bookkeepers, fe- 
male file clerks, and female mail 
clerks. 

Low—female stenographers. 

4—Retail sales and distribv- 
tion: 

Low—male and _ female mail 


clerks. 

5—Banking, insurance, and fi- 
nancial : 

High—amale typists. 

Low—female typists, male book- 
keepers, and female file clerks. 

Textile and leather manufac- 
turers showed the widest differen- 
tial between male and female offic: 
workers ($13). Metal manufac- 
turers had the lowest ($2). 

The composite average for th 
five “pilot sizes” of offices (number 
of employee ranges) verified what 
might have been expected: Offices 
of under 26 employees paid th 
lowest rates but no lower, however. 
than the 251- to 500-employee of- 
fice. Highest rates were paid 11 
offices with 501 to 1,000 employees 

Due to the scantiness of thi 
sample for offices with more tha! 
1,000 workers, no figures wer 
computed for the largest installa: 
tions. The male-female differenti: 
was also greatest for offices of ove! 
500 employees; smallest in offices 
of 25 or fewer workers. 

The largest office bracket paid 
relatively higher wages for male 
employees, and, with the exception 
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When 
your adoring, 
over-confident, 
believing son tells 
his pal: 
“My Dad 
can lick your Dad!” 
Mister, that’s 


But your office 


OVERLOADS 


those, sir. 


are 


OVERLOADS, they stop procedure, they Call us when OVERLOADS come to you... 
interrupt routine, they demand to be done in typing, in calculating. We’ll come in a hurry 


NOW, bring turmoil into your accounting . . make a plan, a procedure with you . . and 
department..... until your competent, efficient give you your typing, your figures ON TIME, 
people finish that OVERLOAD ..... AND, at a MONEY saving . . . while you proceed 
the routine that had piled up unavoidably. with important routine as usual, when you 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 
WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of MINNESOTA WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of CALIFORNIA 
125 S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Main 8512 620 S. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Trinity 7855 
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TABLE 3 















































Percentage of Reporting Companies Having Vacation Policies in Effect for Office Workers in Pilot Cities 
Percentage of Companies Reporting Making Vacation Grants by Length of Service 
1 Week 2 Weeks 3 Weeks and Over 
Pilot Cities = 
Months On Sent Sex ones Toles Weoes don a =. 
Atlanta 24 16 — 76 4 4 —_ 22 oe ann 
Boston 41 ll 5 73 4 3 1 & 7 8 
Denver* 13 37 8 45 u 3 3 ime 3 
Detroit 47 6 2 83 6 + 6 iB. 2 9 
Kansas City 32 32 _ 54 ll — _ — 4 
Milwaukee 28 25 oa 58 8 — ~_ oe 3 
New York 32 5 a 56 5 4 12 10 3 
Philadelphia 27 17 @ 56 12 4 4 4 4 
Seattle 30 20 se 65 5 _ _ 15 5 5 
Worcester 30 17 6 63 5 — I 5 ene —s 
*One company granted 1 week's vacation after 2 years’ service. 
of bookkeepers (high), paid lowest increases to office workers with weeks’ grant after 1 year’s service, 


in the other jobs for female work- 
office bracket 


paid lowest rates for all male jobs, 


ers. The smallest 
and lowest for female file clerks. 

The office salary picture is less 
than complete without briefly re- 
viewing some of the more im- 
portant and revealing office prac- 
tices. Although the 40-hour week 
was well in the acceptance lead, the 
38- or 39-hour week was in second 
place. The trend was distinctly 
toward shortened hours, with rela- 
tively few instances of a plus-40- 
hour schedule in vogue. 

With the exception of weekly 
pay periods favored by Boston and 
Worcester, the other eight cities 
showed a preference for twice- 
monthly pay periods. Weekly work 
hours were preferred by most com- 
panies in all cities except New 
York (36). 


granted vacations with pay, al- 


Every company 
though the periods varied widely. 

The composite average of 5 per 
cent of all companies having wage 
incentive plans is broken down by 
pilot cities in Table 2. Also shown 
is the percentage of correlation by 
city in the matter of tie-in of pay 


30 


those increases granted main- 


tenance employees. 


While vacation with pay for 
office workers is universal, the 


length of service required and the 
length of varies widely. 
2 


From a composite standpoint, 2 


grant 


with 1 week for 6 months’ servic 
is, by far, the most frequent prac 


tice. See Table 3. 


The 
Summary,” from which the abov 
extractions were made, was release 
as a service to NOMA members. 


“Office 


Salaries 


Surve\ 





Wanted: Simpler Statements 


veloped expressions which mean 


NE reason for widespread mis- 


understanding of business to- 


day, according to Carmen G. 
Blough, director of research, 


American Institute of Account- 
ants, is that the accounting pro- 
fession has been unsuccessful in 
presenting published information 
to the public. 

Financial statements should be 
redesigned, Mr. Blough suggests, 
to provide clearer terminology 
that could be readily understood 
by the layman. In a recent talk be- 
fore a meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, 
Mr. Blough pointed out that it is 


unfortunate accounting has de- 


certain things in everyday conve! 
sation but which may mean some- 
thing quite different when they 


appear in financial statements. 


Accounting terms used in fina 


cial statements, which are not 


ways 


cording to Mr. Blough, includ 
Surplus, earned surplus, cash, 1e- 


serves, 


generally 


assets, 


accrued taxes. 


“Management 


often 


understood, 


liabilities, 


took 


view,” Mr. Blough reports, ‘ 


accounting data was strictly ®@ 


matter of internal informatio: 


served for those closely associated 
with the operation of the business.” 
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urvey OUR secretary sits in a chair nearly 2,000 
above ‘ hours a year. Isn’t it good sense and good 
leased business to make sure that her chair is comfortable, 
es ) to reduce fatigue and improve her productivity? 
Look at this Goodform Aluminum Chair No. 
2123. Five adjustments permit it to be fitted to any 
individual, and thus provide good seated posture 
and practical working comfort. It is specifically 
designed for use by secretaries, stenographers, typ- 
ists and machine operators. 
mean 
ons Goodform Aluminum Chairs have welded joints. 
some- They will not split, splinter, or develop rough 
ther GOODFORM nao edges to tear hosiery and clothing. Foam rubber 
ts. ! cushioning over a shaped seat and back bring a 
finan Adjustable new sense of seated comfort. The sparkling anodic 
al- finish of natural aluminum retains its new appear- 
ot a | PE 
, ac ALUMINUM CHAIRS ance throughout the years. There is no paint to 
clude =Gas— scratch, mar or chip. 
h. a No. 2123 is the finest stenographic chair on the 
ane A product of THE GENERAL market. It will last a business lifetime. [tis an invest- 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY ment in good office seating. Greater working com- 
k the fone wi x ; OBS : en as 
: with Goodfcrm means improved productivity. 
that 421 East Dennick Ave. in ; 
tl YOUNGSTOWN |, OHIO 
tly a 
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ciated 
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Variable Budget to Insure Profits 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment at the end of the month. This 
method proved unsatisfactory for 
a number of reasons. 

“One of these reasons was a 
combination of arbitrary expense 
distribution on the part of the ac- 
counting department, plus the 
distortion of statements by ac- 
counting adjustments. These state- 
ments were still coming out on the 
10th and 15th of the following 
month, a condition which gave us 
little additional usable informa- 
tion. Although we had the measur- 
ing stick to point out excess spend- 
ing at any level of operation, we 
learned it was essential to issue 
reports with budget allowances 
promptly or all effects of budget 
control were lost. 

“We decided to toss our ac- 
counting thinking out the window, 
along with some of the staid, age- 
old accounting theory. Now we 
prepare weekly a statement for 
each departmental supervisor 
showing only those expenses, for 
the exact period covered, over 
which he had either partial or full 
responsibility for and control over 
spending. Such statements show 
budget allowances for _ specific 
levels of operation based on the 
exact volume of units by which 
each department is measured for 
the period.” 

Lakeside adopted a 4-4-5-week 
calendar to fit this reporting sys- 
tem and plans to go on a 13-month 
period at the beginning of its next 
fiscal year. Arbitrary distribution 
of expense by the accounting de- 
partment became a memory. Ac- 
counting adjustments now are re- 
flected on statements when issued. 
Payrolls, expense invoices, mate- 
rial requisitions, and all monthly 
expenditures were put either on a 
daily or weekly basis. Recording of 
costs is not done in a ledger, but 
daily, accumulatively, on an 
operating expense statement con- 
taining 33 expense classifications. 


32 


Copies of this statement are 
Dittoed and sent to departmental 
foremen and supervisors as reports 
of their responsibility for spending 
the company’s money. Other Dit- 
toed copies are sent to the ac- 
counting department to serve as 
an expense ledger. 

In less than 2 hours, budget al- 
lowances are applied to the previ- 
ous week’s statements. This report 
in the hands of a foreman and 
supervisor each Wednesday after- 
noon tells them and their divisional 
superiors exactly where any ex- 
cesses or savings in spending oc- 
curred. Department efficiency is 
stated in a percentage figure called 
budget realization. Each divisional 
supervisor and top management in 
turn receives a statement showing 
the over-all picture for all depart- 
ments stated in budget realization 
percentage. 

Issuance of these weekly operat- 
ing statements has had a marked 
effect on all personnel at Lakeside. 
Decisions on spending were made 
by top management when the over- 
all budget allowances for 1947 
were approved. A budget control 
committee makes appropriations 
for unusual expenditures not in- 
cluded in the variable budget. A 
favorable profit graph and break- 
even point were established. After 
this, responsibility for spending 
was put into the hands of the in- 
dividual department heads. 

Now these men know weekly how 
well they are meeting this respon- 
sibility. Budget allowances are in 
reality a challenge to each super- 
visor to maintain a level of 
operating efficiency which had al- 
ready been experienced. Since the 
variable budget is sensitive to the 
slightest volume variation, the old 
stigma of an incorrect estimate of 
activity for the period has been 
removed. With this type of budget 
it is no longer necessary to arbi- 
trarily project sales and produc- 


tion volume and probable expenses, 
which often involved guesswork. 

There was also a_ noticeable 
shift to an acute cost conscious- 
ness when this variable budget was 
adopted. Department heads elini- 
nated all unwarranted overtiny 
Overhead labor was reduced im 
mediately. All expense spending is 
now given careful consideratio: 
not by two or three men at the to) 
but by every supervisor. 

Since Lakeside has a_ profi 
sharing plan for its employees, | 
plant superintendent found it he 
ful to use the budget realization 
percentage in a competitiv: 
scheme for enlisting active assis 
ance from all employees. 

Gradually two answers to a 
fluctuating profit were revealed 
Weekly reports were automaticall\ 
showing what portion of a fluc 
tuating profit was due to changes 
in sales volume. The budget reali- 
zation percentage together with 
conspicuous red figures told top 
management what portion of a 
fluctuating profit was due to ex 
cess overhead spending, not only i: 
total but by each department ani 
expense classification. Prompt 
weekly statements showing suc! 
excess spending enabled each de- 
partment head to take immediate 
action. 

At the same time top manage- 
ment was able to observe from the 
side lines as the month’s profit 
picture developed. A profit pulse 
could be taken weekly by observing 
company budget realization, to- 
gether with the sales volume, by 
interpreting operations on_ the 
1947 profit graph, instead of 
waiting until the next month when 
financial statements were avail- 
able. Timely and well-founded de- 
cisions can be made now to meet 
changing market conditions in the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

When weekly statements were 
first issued, Wednesday was a day 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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of verbal fireworks. Numerous de- 
partment heads converged on the 
budget control department im- 
mediately after receipt of state- 
ments. It was evident that many 
lines of responsibility existed com- 
pletely unknown to the accounting 
department. For example, — the 
wages for workers in one depart- 
ment were being charged to the 
operating statement of a super- 
visor in another department. Cor- 
rection in’ expense distribution 
still had to be made. In many cases 
budget allowances had to be 
shifted between departments. De- 
partment heads realized that any 
material requisitioned from stock- 
room or by purchase, or labor 
from other departments, would 
appear on their operating state- 
ment the following Wednesday. 
All spending was done with a view 
toward the budget realization 
percentage on the report for the 
following Wednesday. 

In the budget control depart- 
ment, formerly the cost department 
and general accounting depart- 
ment under separate supervisors, 


keener interest is taken in day-to- 
day work. Instead of being en- 
grossed in voluminous detail, which 
had to be totaled in a peak load 
at the end of the month, all rou- 
tines are established so that each 
day or week is a period in itself. 
Work in the budget control de- 
partment has changed from drab 
desk routine to intense top man- 
agement thinking. Today, this de- 
partment is more familiar with the 
problems of every department in 
the company. A close coordination 
of effort is developing in which the 
budget control department is 
learning to present facts in a man- 
ner that will be of most value to 
other departments, to replace out- 
dated “debit-credit” and “percent 
to total” type of reports prepared 
by accountants for accountants. 
By elimination of 
peak loads, financial statements 


month-end 


are now available 1 week earlier 
than formerly. Emphasis is no 
longer on financial statements, but 
on the weekly operating state- 
ments. By the time a _ profit-and- 


loss statement for 1 month is 


available, operating statements 
for the first week of the succeeding 
period have been issued and each 
department head is working on the 
elimination of excess spending in 
this new period. These additional! 
reports for expense control ar 
now being prepared by less per 
sonnel than required under the old 
system, and it is estimated that 
twice the present volume of work 
could be handled. 

Another advantage of this sys 
tem is that an expense audit is 
performed automatically by ever) 
department head and in turn by 
his divisional supervisor each week, 
giving the company a functions 
internal audit. Accounting con 
trols are fixed and determinabl 
from the origination of a purchas: 
requisition to passing an invoic 
for payment. Incurring of ex 
pense, both actual and committed, 
is immediately apparent. Now the 
budget control department has 
current and accurate information 
to assist department heads through 
daily and weekly reports in main- 
taining a proper spending level. 





Survey Shows Influence 


On Business Failures 


RECENT survey, “Compara- 
tive Failure Trends 1915-23, 
1938-46,” was made by the mar- 
keting and research division of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. It illus- 
trates the influence two world wars 
had on American business. Figures 
also include first quarter of 1947. 
This influence is shown in the 
number of failures, amount of 
liabilities, and average liability. 
Five groups of manufacturers in- 
Textiles, apparel, and 
leather ; lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts ; chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts; stone, clay, and glass; iron 
and steel, machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. Four cate- 
gories of distribution covered are: 


clude: 


34 


of Two Wars 


Food, furniture, and 
hardware. 

Comparative failure trends for 
all lines of business show a far 
greater number of business failures 
and a greater amount of liabilities 
after World War I than after 
World War II. However, the 
average liability per failure was 
greater after the second war. 

According to this report, two 


apparel, 


important types of business 
sasualties are those which starve 
from lack of goods and those which 
choke from excessive’ inventories. 

The shrinkage of retail stores 
and services during World War II 
was made up during the first vear 
of peace. Commercial enterprises 


reached an all-time high last year, 
and continue to gain. Roy A. 
Foulke points out in his report, 
“Expansion from Retained Earn- 
ings, 1940-1944,” that 1,785 
manufacturers with a tangible net 
worth of less than $1,000,000 had 
greater percentage gains in tan- 
gible net worth and net working 
‘apital than larger manufacturers 
whose figures are filed with SEC. 

Although commercial failures in 
1946 were low in number, there 
were more toward the end of the 
year, and liabilities were high. 
Average failure liability for all 
lines of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution was $65,178 in 1946, as 
compared with $10,216 in 1942. 
There were 8,154 failures in manu- 
facturing and distribution in 1942 
for total liabilities of $83,303.- 
000 ; 869 failures in the same lines 
in 1946 had total liabilities of 
$56,640,000. 
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National Payroll Machine at Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Or you might save even more! In any event, you 
will want to know about the experience of 
Jenkins Bros., makers of the famous Jenkins 
Valves and mechanical rubber goods, who 
recently wrote us: 

“Since the installation of a National Payroll 
Machine a year and a half ago, we have reduced 
our payroll department costs 30% with greatly 
increased efficiency. Prior to the installation, we 
had great difficulty in meeting the pay date; 
now we have one day and a half per week for 
payroll distribution purposes. 

‘Figures accumulated each week in running 
the payroll are used to expedite the quarterly 
social security and withholding income tax 
reports. 

‘‘We also use National machines for accounts 
payable, all distribution work, and stock record 
keeping. On these same machines, we post our 
general ledger and all subsidiary records.” 

These National Payroll Machines prepare a 
pay check, or pay envelope, showing in clear, 
printed figures the gross amount of pay, the 
specific amount of each deduction, and the net 
amount of pay. In the same operation, they 

: simultaneously produce a complete payroll 
- ite summary and detailed employees’ earning record. 
- seeg bl | \ \' Ay ua" © Labor cost analysis can also be carried Out on 
ttt fttes, A . these same National Payroll Machines. 
ee ee a Let your National representative study your 
' needs, and then make recommendations. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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The National Cash Register Company 
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What's the Market Going to Do? 


(Continued from page 11) 


famed English economist, the late 
Lord Keynes: 


Professional investment may be likened 
to those newspaper competitions in which 
the competitors have to pick out the six 
prettiest faces from a hundred photo- 
graphs, the prize being awarded to the 
competitor whose preference most nearly 
corresponds to the average preferences 
of the competitors as a whole; so that 
each competitor has to pick not the faces 
which he himself finds prettiest, but 
those which he thinks likeliest to catch 
the fancy of the other competitors, all of 
whom are looking at the problem from 
the same point of view. It is not a case 
of choosing those which, to the best of 
one’s judgment, are really prettiest, nor 
even those which average opinion 
genuinely thinks the prettiest. We have 
reached the third stage where we devote 
our intelligences to anticipating what 
average opinion expects average opinion 
to be. 

The majority of the minor 
slumps and rallies which worry us 
in the papers are the result of 
average opinion trying to outguess 
average opinion. For the investor 
who is trying to ride out the major 


upswings and sit out the major 
downswings, to be lured into this 
erratic and unpredictable market 
is to invite quick and painful 
disaster. If it is difficult to with- 
stand the temptation to jump back 
after one has made a decision, it is 
because patience, as the proverb 
has it, is the rarest of virtues. 
Certainly no one can forecast 
market 


the day-to-day swings. 


Even long-term forecasts are 
somewhat foolish, since the future 
brings its own new and unforeseen 
developments into play. Still it is 
possible to separate a few facts 
which, at least, today (and this is 
written in mid-June) seem to be of 
predominant importance in evalu- 
ating investment policy: 

1. The market in 1946 was at a 
level surpassed only in the 1928- 
1929 boom. 

2. No major upward movement 
has ever started from so high a 
point on the Dow-Jones scale as 





Brilliant, glareless fluorescent lighting in RCA’s general office showrooms, 
Camden, New Jersey, was installed by Cutler Light Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. Cold cathode tubes are concealed behind egg-crate louvres, and 
are also used in the public address sound room in the background as illumina- 
tion and decoration, with concealed tubes inside and outside the curved window 
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the lowest levels reached thus far 
in 1947. 

3. Although the Federal Re- 
serve Index of Production turned 
downward from 250 in 1945 to 
175 in 1946, the stock market 
went steadily upward all through 
this period. Judging from the 
historical correlation between 
movements in physical output and 
share prices, the 1947 sell-off was 
long overdue. 

4. We have talked about, but 
we have not yet really felt, the im 
pact of the recession. Increase«| 
competition, high wage-scales, and 
high taxes will mean a lowering of 
the fabulous profits of the first 
quarter of this year. 

There are bullish factors to bh 
considered also: 

1. Our corporations are in a 
strong cash position and can 


probably weather this coming 
storm with comparatively little 
damage. 

2. On a price-earnings ratio, 
stocks have been undervalued for 
criteria mean 


years, if prewar 


anything. 

3. There is such a basic demand 
for industrial goods and for ex- 
ports that it is doubtful if our re- 
cession will be much more than a 
readjustment, via stiffer competi- 
tion, and a return of the buyers’ 
market to normal profits. 

4. The average investor is in a 
liquid position and would probably 
be eager to buy securities if they 
should suddenly drop another 10 
or 15 per cent. 

The opposing forces seem to be 
in such a fine state of balance that 
it appears unlikely any really 
major movement, in either direc- 
tion will get under way until the 
economic climate takes a turn for 
better or worse. Average Opinion 
which makes the daily market has 
no very clear idea of what Average 
Opinion, itself, thinks. But on the 
basis of the present facts it ap 
pears far more possible the Dow- 
Jones averages will be susceptible 
to further weakening than that 
they will suddenly begin a sus- 
tained upward push. 
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f JUST DROP THE INVOICE 
INTO THE VISIBLE POCKET! 


| SUIAP ‘POSTING’ 
1S SIMPLICITY ITSELF... 












ES, accounts receivable posting is incomparably 
faster with su1AP! Invoice copies themselves act as 
ledger entries when they are filed in Kolect-A-Matic 
panels—that’s how Cumberland eliminates wasteful, costly 
transcription of already existing invoice data. And service 
tocustomers is decidedly superior with this ledgerless plan. 
When customers of this progressive Maryland firm want 
additional invoice copies or other information on supplies 





Ask for free showing of “Saving with 
SUIAP", informative twenty-minute 
sound film in full color. You'll see this 
remarkable credit control plan in action! 
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HOW 
Cumberland Cement and Supply Co. 


reduces clerical expense with 
the new Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan 


billed, there’s no lengthy reference to ledger entries and search- 
ing among files, All facts are in one place—instantly, completely 
available. 

Of course, that’s only part of the story—suIAP accounts receiv- 
able handling has other big advantages that pay you dividends in 
faster, smoother credit operations, better customer relations, higher 
profits. Visibly margined account records step up finding speed for 
credit authorization; simplified payment application cuts another 
big slice off clerical work. Positive collection procedures are auto- 
matic ... get the money in faster. This Unit Control reduces opera- 
tional expense, frees for other duties personnel no longer needed to 
maintain several separate records. 

No wonder officials of Cumberland Cement and Supply wrote 
recently “. . . our satisfactory experience leads us to state that our 
sulAP Kolect-A-Matic is the most valuable piece of equipment in 
our office!” 

Finding out how the Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan 
can benefit you is easy: just call your Remington Rand representa- 
tive, or write to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Lower Costs for Credit Records 


(Continued from page 13) 


to the general bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Here payments are machine 
posted from the coupons to the 
bookkeeping ledger cards. Since 
the bookkeeping department and 
the installment loan department 
operate independently, reconcilia- 
tion of these records provides a 
daily audit of all transactions. 

A two-notice follow-up system 
is used for delinquent accounts, 
with personal attention given to 
each account after the second 
notice is sent. Three days after the 
account becomes delinquent, a 
printed notice, on which the cus- 
tomer’s name and amount due are 
entered, is mailed. If the account 
is not paid, a second notice follows 
3 days later. Delinquent accounts 
are referred to an outside collector 
after 15 days. Effectiveness of this 
follow-up system is shown by the 
fact that the number of accounts 
30 days or more past due averages 
only 1.8 per cent. 

As a by-product of this system, 
American ‘Trust prepares a num- 
ber of other records using a Ditto 
Master. These include, in the in- 
stallment loan department, notice 
of sale, which is posted in dispos- 
ing of repossessed merchandise, 
and a daily mileage and call sheet 
report for outside collectors. Other 
uses include monthly reports to 
the bank’s directors on loans made 
during the month and loans out- 
standing in both installment loan 
and commercial loan departments, 
reports on expenses and income, 
and reports on all new accounts. 

Consumer loans are broken 
down into four principal types. 
These include: Personal loans, 
chattel mortgage loans, FHA title 
1, and conditional sales contracts 
purchased from dealers. The con- 
sumer loan department also nego- 
tiates floor-plan type loans to 
automobile and appliance dealers. 

Wartime restrictions on con- 
sumer credit were relaxed last 
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December, but automobiles and all 
major household appliances are 
still under control, provided the 
credit involved is more than $50 
and less than $2,000. These pur- 
chases constitutes a large part of 
credit buying and require down 
payment of one-third, with the 
balance payable in 15 equal 
monthly installments. In the case 
of furniture and floor coverings, 
there must be a 20 per cent down 
payment. With the rapid increase 
in production of durable consumer 
goods, it is anticipated that Con- 
gress will climinate these anti- 
inflation measures soon. 
Anticipating this development, 
the American Trust Company 
moved its installment loan depart- 
ment to larger quarters in the 
lower lobby of the bank last 
November. Total volume of con- 
sumer loans at this bank for the 
first 4 months of 1947 has already 


jumped to three times the volume 


handled for this same period last 
year. The present system was 
adopted to handle this increasingly 
larger volume of time payments 
quickly and accurately. 

The installment loan depart 
ment has seven full-time employees 

three men and four girls. Two 
of the girls devote part of thei: 
time to activities outside the de 
partment. Records of the Bureau 
of Economic Research show that 
banks average one full-time em 
ployee for each $75,000 of averag: 
cash employed. The average cash 
employed by the installment loan 
department will probably exceed 
$900,000 for the year. Therefore, 
this department is efficiently han- 
dling the work load with five less 
employees than required by most 
banks. 

Savings in time and personnel 
resulting from this system are 
shown in the increased net earn- 
ings of this department. Based on 
the amount of cash employed, the 
net return on installment loans at 
American Trust is approximatel\ 
1 per cent higher than the average 
of banks reporting to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 





Advertising committee of Wood Office Furniture Institute met for final okay of 
plans for a consumer advertising campaign on wood office furniture to begin in 
business papers in August. Fred M. Deane, Gunn Furniture Company; Charles 
E. Hayworth, Alma Desk Company; JohnJ. Reinecke, Wood Office Furniture In- 
stitute; Gilbert H. Bosse, Imperial Desk Company; Sterling Lord, The Leopold 
Company; Ralph F. Schneider, New Indiana Chair Company; M. F. Sonderman, 
Indiana Desk Company, form the committee which planned the campaign 
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; CASE HISTORY No. 4511 















: 750 RE-WRITINGS DAILY ! 


old 


INLAND RUBBER CORPORATION 


Inland had been re-typing 750 invoice sets daily...a laborious method, 
subject to costly human error. Re-typing of heading information and 
description on back orders further complicated the problem. With the 
installation of a single Ditto Direct Process Duplicator, this tire manu- 
facturer eliminated the 750 daily re-writings ... saved two hours daily in the 
traffic department . . . effected a substantial saving in clerical help. Equally 
important, copying errors were completely eliminated, the overall activities 
of order, shipping and billing departments integrated and streamlined. 

Regardless of the size or nature of your business, you can realize similar 
economies with Ditto on order billing, purchase-receiving and production 
payroll. For a detailed report of how Inland Rubber utilizes Ditto, write, 
without obligation, for your copy of Case History 4511. 


DITTO Wz... 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT. OFF, 








DITTO, INC., 690 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois * In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Small Storekeepers Who Kept Growing 


(Continued from page 22 


ture. Last November a Gamble 
store (this one independently 
owned) was opened at Winsted, 
Minnesota, population 660. Open- 
ing day sales were $8,000—first 
week’s sales were $22,000. “We 
$25,000, but 


were trying for 
missed it a_ little,’ said the 
manager. 


Of course, sales at the little 
Winsted store are not keeping up 
the pace of the first week, but they 
are breezing along. This store has 
a stock of approximately $40,000 
consisting of soft goods, sporting 
goods, hardware, automotive sup- 
plies, house furnishing (no furni- 
ture), and electrical appliances. 
The day we were there three 16- 
cubic-feet home freezers, selling at 
$345, had just arrived. They were 
sold to customers. 

Over at Brownton, another 
Gamble store, owned by L. Lund- 
strom, had a $16,000 stock and 
was doing well, although less than 
a year old and in a village of 723. 
At Olivia, a Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
own the Gamble store which sells 
only soft goods to the 1,788 people 
who live there, plus those who can 
drive in from the rich surrounding 
farms. 

These are only a few of the 
many similar stores. Actually, 
there are 1,721 stores, the com- 
pany calls “dealer stores,” which 
are wholly supplied by Gamble- 
Skogmo, but are owned by indi- 
viduals. There are 518 company 
stores. These stores operate in 26 
states, 4 Canadian provinces, and 
Hawaii. There are 15 warehouses, 
5 factories, and 5 buying offices. 

The several types of stores are: 

Filbert Stores—5 cents to $1 

(variety). 

Jerdon Shops—ready-made ap- 

parel for women. 

Gamble Stores — department 

stores. 

Skogmo Stores—soft lines only. 

Western Auto Supply Company 
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Stores — both company- and 
dealer-owned. 

Macleod’s Ltd. — the Canadian 
stores. Farm supplies, ma- 
chinery, and clothing. 

Shopping Centers—several new 
large units, usually combining 
food, soft lines, hardware, 
drugs. These are the first at- 
tempts at big-city stores by 
Gamble-Skogmo. 

It is in the bigger unit stores, 
such as the Edina Shopping Center 
in a suburb of Minneapolis, an- 
other at Bloomington and Lake 
Streets, Minneapolis, and_ the 
stores at Watertown, Aberdeen, 
and Rapid City, South Dakota, in 
which the company is making 
greatest strides and developing a 
new technique of small-city mer- 
chandising. 

Actually, this “new” technique 
is nothing more than high-key 
merchandising methods applied to 
the old-time general store which 
sold almost everything. Or, to put 
it another way, the stores are 
similar to the Sears and Mont- 
gomery Ward stores in similar 
communities. 

In these larger units there is a 
constant parade of high-pressure 
selling events. Founders’ Sales, 
Birthday Sales, and many other 
seasonal events follow one another 
in almost breathless fashion. Many 
homey merchandising stunts are 
used to draw crowds. At Aberdeen, 
where there is a huge food store 
adjoining the soft lines and furni- 
ture store building, ice cream cones 
were offered at 2 cents each, bring- 
ing one-day sales of 4,200 cones at 
a loss of 1 penny a cone. 

“But how could we spend $42 
any better and bring in that many 
customers?” asks the manager 
there, who reminds us that practi- 
cally every child who gleefully 
gobbled up a cone at 2 cents 
brought along a parent or some 
other adult. The stunt brought 


one of the store’s best business 
days. 

Another stunt was to offer a 
full-sized bag of hot, buttered pop 
corn at 2 cents. Once more the 
store was practically mobbed by 
eager youngsters, most of whom 
brought along an adult who found 
something besides hot popcorn to 
buy. 

During busy days, when traffic 
is heavy, many sales stunts are 
staged with the help of the public 
address system in the store, such 
as offering an 89-cent package of 
cheese at a special price of 69 
cents for “the next 20 minutes 
only.” This one stunt moved 25 
boxes of the cheese in about an 
hour. Many similar plans are used 
from time to time. 

A block distant from the big 
store at Aberdeen is the farm 
store which sells tractors, 
threshers, and many smaller farm 
implements, as well as all kinds of 
farm tools and supplies. A large 
parking lot at the rear of the main 
store, between it and the farm 
store, will soon be remodeled into 
a tire service unit and filling sta- 
tion, where all automobile accesso- 
ries will be sold and installed while 
the customer waits. 

One end of the food store at 
Aberdeen has a fully equipped 
fountain and luncheonette, averag- 
ing sales of $4,300 monthly, and 
bringing much traffic to the store. 
The day we visited Aberdeen, 
people were already drifting into 
the soft goods department from 
the luncheonette, although the 
main store had not officially 
opened. The clerks were all up- 
stairs at a sales meeting, which is 
a regular, twice-a-week occurrence 
in many Gamble units. 

At these meetings, salespeople 
are told what merchandise is to be 
pushed, about new lines and items 
arriving, given style information, 
and are encouraged to take up 
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problems with each other. A 
favorite plan is to have one sales- 
person sell another on some new 
item which is just being put in 
stock, or on which special sales 
effort is wanted. 

All Gamble-Skogmo stores and 


dealers are encouraged — even 
urged — to employ outside sales- 


men who canvass homes and farms 
to sell big-ticket items such as 
ranges, tires, refrigerators, roof- 
ing, insulation, and many other 
items. On the average, each outside 
salesman will add about $30,000 
annual volume to the store em- 
ploying him. The Aberdeen store, 
for example, has two outside sales- 
men, one selling appliances, the 
other insulation. 

Gamble stores stress service to 
customers. When they sell insula- 
tion it is priced not only for the 
material, but for the installation, 
so all the customer needs to do is 
pay the bill. Other equipment such 
as weather stripping is sold in- 
stalled, also. A man can walk into 
a Gamble store, get a complete 
price on almost any sort of home 
repairs or additions, and save him- 
self the trouble of buying the mate- 
rial or equipment, then finding two 
or three workmen to install it. 

Many observers, who have 
watched the Gamble-Skogmo sales 
climb from $95,000 in 1925 to 
more than $16,000,000, 10 years 
later, to better than $70,000,000, 
20 years later and then jump from 
$70,000,000 to $127,000,000, in 
1946, believe the big reason is the 
company’s skill in finding what 
small-town people want, how much 
they want to pay for it, and how 
they like to buy it. 

Salesmanship in the Gamble 
stores, when compared with sales- 
manship in the independently 
owned and operated competitive 
stores, is as different as fog and 
sunshine. We visited a number of 
independent stores in several com- 
munities where Gamble stores are 
forging ahead rapidly. Old clerks, 
many with thick-lensed glasses and 
earphones, shuffle around the 
stores, almost unwilling to show 
merchandise, let alone smile or be 
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The most amazing fact in the 
entire Gamble-Skogmo develop- 
ment is that so few manufac- 
turers seem to know (or care) 
what type of merchandise really 
sells best in the small towns, 
and to farmers. It is certainly 
true that many of our biggest 
national advertisers are not win- 
ning this tremendous market, 
and do not seem interested in 
the plain fact that their outlets 
in the small-town and farm 
communities are drying up and 
disappearing. 











pleasant. In the Gamble stores, 
young veterans, just returned 
from Armed Service, and young 
ladies, some of them barely out of 
bobby socks, and some actually 
wearing bobby socks, are eager, 
willing, pleasant, and quick to 
serve customers. 

“We had only 2 nights a week 
to ourselves,” says L. B. Minier, 
who is now manager of all retail 
store operations for the company. 
He was commenting on the early 
days with the company when he 
started at Watertown in a small 
store which was the only type then 
operated by the organization. 

“One night we trimmed windows, 
another night we took inventories, 
and one more night was devoted to 
sales meetings. The other nights, 
except Wednesdays and Sundays, 
we spent in outside selling. That’s 
the way we built the business. The 
company had about 50 small 
stores then.” 

He went on to explain that the 
company sold high-grade Pennsyl- 
vania lubricating oil at 90 cents a 
gallon, when most other stores 
charged $1.25 for a similar oil. 

They found a small plant mak- 
ing batteries, made a deal with this 
plant, and pushed batteries, at 
less than customary prices, as 
hard as they could, building a 
tremendous business for the young 
battery company. In one line after 
another, they found unknown, un- 
advertised merchandise to sell in 
competition with the mail-order 
stores at mail-order prices, or 
lower. The independent merchants 
stuck to higher-priced merchan- 


dise in fancy boxes, wrapping, and 
packages, sold at even figure 
prices, such as $1.50, $2.00, or 
$2.50, while the farmers and small- 
town people flocked to the Gamble- 
Skogmo stores to buy at 93 cents, 
$1.19, or other department store 
prices. 

Many independent merchants 
failed to see the tremendous auto- 
motive supply business developing 
in the mid-twenties. As a rule, 
the hardware merchants’ were 
especially slow to see this business 
and to find sources for the kind of 
parts and supplies most wanted. 
The result has been that the 
Gamble-Skogmo 
gobbled up a huge share of this 
business and are now expanding 
into vigorous competition on al- 
most everything the hardware 
store traditionally sells —or at 
least everything in a hardware 
store that sells rapidly. 

Gamble-Skogmo sold no _ soft 
lines until World War II stopped 
the supply of so many hard goods 
lines. Actually, the company was 
all but forced into soft goods. 
Many mistakes were made. Be- 
cause of the company’s _inex- 
perience in such merchandise, plus 
the scarcity of thousands of items, 
a considerable quantity of mer- 
chandise which turned into severe 
headaches was bought. In expand- 
ing into furniture, some terrible 
furniture was put on display and 
sold, but these wholly understand- 
able mistakes have been corrected, 
and in a few short years the com- 
pany has become an important 
outlet for hundreds of manufac- 
turers products were 
formerly not sold in any volume in 
the many small towns and cities 
where the bulk of the company’s 
stores are situated. 

There is much more to the story 
than the facts we have just pre- 
sented. In a later issue we will tell 
more about how the organization 
grew, its plans for expansion, per- 
sonnel policies, and the founders’ 
ideas which may bring about a 
considerable reduction in the cost 
of distribution in the years to 
come. 
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Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 
NOT to Modernize! 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 
Travelers, Labor and Investors 


ie a long time the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “rolling tenements” that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ““How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. “‘How,”’ they ask, “‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86°% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 





Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 

Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on 2 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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A Doctor Looks ut Buecuttve Deaths 


(Continued from page 23) 


been done, which is strange con- 
sidering the lack of subtlety of the 
mortality statistics. 

But beginnings are being hesi- 
tantly made. Recently, 149  in- 
surance companies banded _ to- 
gether to contribute small sums to 
make up a $500,000 annual fund, 
about a quarter of which has so 
far gone into studies of hyperten- 


sion and_ arteriosclerosis. The 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice seems to have taken the 


problem rather more seriously. 
However, as compared with in- 
vestigations on cancer, the efforts 
and money expended are minuscule 
—laughable, were it not for the 
bitter irony. 

Yes, there are too many dis- 
eases, but who is to change that? 
Are we asking that investigators 
give up because there are too many 
diseases? It is indeed what we are 
asking, because we have not 
thought it through. And “money 
being taken from the town” to be 
returned not in dollar bills but in 
life and human happiness, not 
alone for your town and mine but 
every town in the world and in 
perpetuity! Is that worth a few 
dollars put somewhere where dis- 
covery can be made? 

Withal, it is only a matter of a 
relatively few millions of dollars 
annually, amounts bandied about 
in Washington as petty expenses. 
Yet, we, the public, have the 
audacity to accuse those among 
us who are willing, usually volun- 
tarily, to give their time and 
thought to aiding science in her 
conquest of disease, of asking, yes 
demanding, too much for the 
public to bear. 

It is only by a hard-headed ap- 
proach that the Number One 
Killer can be defeated. That kind 
of approach can and should come 
from business executives. 

The implementation of this pos- 
sibility was illustrated in a grati- 


+1 


fying way during the inauguration 
of The American Foundation for 
High Blood Pressure a month or 
so ago. A group of businessmen, 
including such men as Alva Brad- 
ley, W. H. Gerhauser, Leigh Wil- 
lard, I. F. Freiberger, E. C. 
Daoust, Frank Joseph, Allen L. 
Billingsley, Hiram S. Rivitz, John 
Sherwin, Jr., Harold Rubin, and 
Donald Hagaman (executive direc- 
tor) met in Cleveland and de- 
liberated for 2 days with a large 
and representative group of in- 
vestigators in the field. 

Out of their mutual effort came 
this organization whose function 
it is to secure funds to finance in- 
vestigation of the cause and cure 
of high blood pressure and arterio- 
sclerosis. 

These men had to make a choice. 
They could collect money for re- 
search work—to speed the solu- 
tion of scores of problems which 
lie untried for want of money to 
buy equipment and pay salaries— 
in a word, to strike at the heart of 
the problem. Or, they could devote 
their talents to educating the 
public as to the nature of the 
disease and make available to 
everyone the limited help that 
physicians can now offer. 

After studying the alternatives 
thoroughly, the foundation an- 
nounced its objective: To gather 
money chiefly from industry for 
research alone; to do the greatest 
good by tearing the problem out 
by the roots instead of pulling at 
its leaves. We need more, not less, 
of this sort of leadership if we are 
to maintain a private economy. 

There is much that already has 
been learned which will aid in pre- 
venting the occurrence of high 
blood pressure or its amelioration 
if present. Almost nothing is 
known as to how to prevent 
arteriosclerosis. While this is not 
the place to attempt adequate 
discussion of these subjects, still 


the following six rules might be 
found useful. 

1. Rest 4 hour at noon and be- 
fore supper; to bed by 10:30 or 
11:00. Fatigue is your worst 
enemy. 

2. Cultivate equanimity. When 
you can contribute something to 
your social environment not easily 
duplicated by others, then par- 
ticipate; otherwise, sit on the 
banks and enjoy the beauty of life 
as it flows by. 

3. Eat a balanced diet regularly 
but avoid obesity like the pest. 

4. Learn about your disease— 
what it is and under what handi- 
caps you must operate. 

5. Use the minor 
moderation unless there is special 
indication why one especial one, 
such as tobacco, should be avoided. 

6. Contribute to and enjoy life 
by giving unto others, especially 
those likewise afflicted. 

It is important for businessmen 
to realize that danger signals 
seldom appear until late in the 
course of the disease. Thus severe 
headache, loss of weight, shortness 
of breath, and heart pain occur 
late, not early. For the most part, 
the early signals are too subtle for 
the layman to detect unaided ; thus 
the annual physical examination is 
of great value. 

Businessmen should understand 
high blood pressure and arterio- 
sclerosis, not fear them. Their es- 
sential nature is not hard to grasp 
as we found in contact with our 
patients. Understanding puts a 
tool of vital importance into the 
hand of the otherwise helpless 
victim. 

While there is currently much 
that can be done to aid sufferers 
from these diseases, the real solu- 
tion to the problem is not yet, and 
with the present miserly approach, 
is not likely to be for some time. 
But that the problem is soluble is 
hardly to be doubted. 
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THE DARTNELL LIBRARY 


OF 
Sound -Slidefilms 
For Employee 
‘Training 


More and more companies are turning to sound-slidefilms to help them quickly and effectively train 
their employees. Because of this trend to visual training, Dartnell has for some years been carefully 
developing a library of selected employee training sound-slidefilms. These films are available on an 
outright purchase basis, the reasonable price per set representing only a fraction of the total production 
cost of each film. Here is a list of the sound-slidefilms at present available from the Dartnell Film Library. 







“FRAILEY’S LETTER CLINIC’’ 


Featuring Cy Frailey, dean of America’s 
letter experts, this kit of six 15-minute 
sound-slidefilms shows executives, cor- 
respondents, and secretaries how to 
write friendly, concise, resultful busi- 
ness letters. A complete better letter 
training program. Price $150. 


“LIFE INSURANCE SELLING ’’ 


Produced in cooperation with the R. & R. 
Service, the seven sound-slidefilms in 
this kit comprise a detailed and dra- 
matic presentation of the entire life in- 
surance sales process from developing 
leads to getting the application signed. 
Including instructor's guide. Price $100. 





“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


A kit of seven sound-slidefilms which 
get over in a dramatic, forceful way the 
fundamentals of successful selling. Can 
be used as part of a sales training plan 
or for sales meetings or conventions as 
a meeting feature. Manuals are avail- 
able based on films. Price $70. 


“DOUBLE HORSESHOES ”’ 


A 15-minute sound-slidefilm designed to 
improve customer relations by making 
employees “courtesy conscious.”’ Pre- 
sents a ‘“‘3-C” formula which can make 
an immediate improvement in employee 
attitudes. Suitable for any type of busi- 
ness. Price $25.50. 
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“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP ”’ 


For quickly and effectively training re- 
tail salespeople in the A-B-C’s of retail 
selling. Now in use by more than 800 
stores, the complete kit comprises seven 
sound-slidefilms with instructor's guide. 
Suitable for showing to employees of 
any type of retail store. Price $70. 





“DOLLARS AND SENSE” 


A dramatic 15-minute sound-slidefilm 
presentation of the dangers of inflation. 
Brings inflation home to employee 
groups in terms they can understand by 
showing how it affects their daily lives. 
This film can profitably be shown to any 
type of employee. Price $25.50. 


Write Today For Descriptive Folders Indicating Films In Which You Are Interested 
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Scotland's Plan Encourages Small Industries 


(Continued from page 19) 


‘ven at home, any whisper of a 
slump was enough to make indus- 
trialists think twice about involv- 
ing themselves in heavy capital 
expenditure. 

Of course, there were compensa- 
tions. A demand soon arose for 
lights goods. John Citizen and his 
wife began to want vacuum 
cleaners, and pots and pans, and 
automobiles. Unfortunately for 
Scotland, with its steel eggs all in 
the one basket, the manufacturers 
of these commodities showed a 
distressing lack of interest in any 
site farther north than Birming- 
ham. The manufacturers wanted 
the big market, and the big market 
was London. Scotland continued 
to make ships and locomotives 
when world trade was good, and 
very little at all when it was bad. 
It was bad most of the time after 
1920. 

So the picture when World War 
II broke out was: A country com- 
mitted much too exclusively to a 
type of industry which was subject 
to occasional booms and long 
slumps. It had, in fact, just em- 
barked on a fresh boom, turning 
out the ships and other instru- 
ments of war; but this time no one 
had any illusions about what the 
peace would bring. Obviously, 
there would be an interim period 
when world demand for heavy 
goods would be brisk. As soon as 
the ravages of war were made 
good, Scotland would be back to 
the not-so-gay days of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, when the shipyards 
were silent, and craftsmen, world- 
famous, walked the streets. 

Nor did there seem to be much 
hope of establishing light indus- 
tries. The manufacturers still had 
a hankering for the 
market and those places in the 
south where the workers were ac- 
customed to repetition work. The 
aptitude for the single operation 
many times repeated was not part 


London 
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of the Scottish background. For a 
century, the men of Lanarkshire 
and Clydeside had been more con- 
cerned with boilers than with mass 
production. It was not in ,their 
blood, and the manufacturers 
knew it. 

Yet today, 7 years later, nine 
Scottish estates are booked up, 
and manufacturers are queueing 
up for sites in the ten others at 
present being planned. Even over- 
seas firms are setting up factories 
in them. Thanks to the new estates, 
the unemployment problem of one 
city, before the war in the last 
stages of industrial ruin, is likely 
to be solved within 3 years. All 
told, Scotland is expecting from 
them over 100,000 new jobs where 
no jobs were before. 

For this extraordinary state of 
affairs, Scotland must thank the 
war. The average British house- 
hold, after 6 years of empty shops, 
is badly in need of almost every 
kind of domestic equipment be- 
tween the carpet on the floor and 
the paint on the ceiling. Our ex- 
port drive, too, makes heavy de- 
mands. The market for this class 
of trade is wide open. 

Birmingham and the Midlands 
are working at full stretch, and 
the labor pool there has vanished. 
Distance from the market has now 
become secondary to the labor 
problem; and for labor, if for 
nothing else, manufacturers are 
gladly coming to Scotland. The 
second disadvantage, the lack of 
labor trained in repetition work, 
has also vanished. During the war, 
all firms wherever situated, were 
drawn in to help the armament 
program. As most of the tech- 
niques used involved repetition 
work, Scotland now finds itself 
reasonably well trained in this 
respect. So the new situation has 
arisen. The new industries are on 
the way north. 

The estates, neat rows of fac- 


tories pleasant to look at, are a 
typically British combination of 
State ownership and private enter- 
prise. The financier is the Govern- 
ment. The administrators are a 
nonprofit-making company, Scot- 
tish Industrial Estates, Ltd., with 
unpaid directors drawn from 
various walks of life and all shades 
of political thought. 

This company, which is in effect 
an agent of the Government, builds 
and manages the estates. The fac- 
tories it builds are rented to pri- 
rate firms at a rate so low (1 shil- 
ling per square foot per year, less 
than half the current rent in the 
open market) that there is every 
inducement for the manufacturer 
to settle there. Steam, gas, water, 
and electricity are on tap, the 
steam supplied from the estate’s 
own central boiler plant. There are 
communal canteens for the work- 
ers. Central drawing offices and 
medical services are planned for 
firms too small to _ employ 
draughtsmen and doctors on their 
own account. Most of the estates 
have their own railway sidings, 
are up to date, and have a bright 
and clean lay-out which contrasts 
strikingly with the prewar indus- 
trial huddle. 

The factories themselves range 
all the way from the tiny “nest” 
of 1,200 square feet with a rental 
of only $4 a week, through the 
“standard” bay of 5,000 square 
feet (which can be rented either 
singly or in blocks of two, three, 
or four bays), to the “special,” 
built to the tenant’s own specifica- 
tions. And if, for any adequate 
reason, the tenant wants his fac- 
tory on a separate site instead of 
on one of the estates, the company 
will build him one and rent it at 
the usual flat rate. In this way, 
nearly every type of business is 
vatered for, and firms large and 
small are given every chance to 
start in suitable factories. 
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All the estates have been strate- 
gically sited, so both sides have a 
bargain. The tenant has a cheap 
factory and abundant labor, and 
the Government has new industries 
where it needs them most. The 
workers benefit too. Modern fac- 
tories on clean sites (most of them 
are in the country), with central 
canteen and recreational facilities, 
make for good working conditions. 
Where they are needed, new hous- 
ing schemes are being built to cut 
down workers’ traveling time. 

The demand for space on the 
estates is evident from the follow- 
ing figures. By the end of 1946, 
250 factories were either building 
or approved in Scotland: nearly 
7,000,000 feet of floor 
space had been let; and work for 
55,000 men and women had been 
assured. Only shortage of building 
labor and materials prevented the 


square 


totals being much greater. The 
difficulty at the moment is not in 
finding manufacturers willing to 
come to Scotland, but in building 
factories fast enough to cope with 
the demand. Applications for an- 
other 1,250,000 square feet have 
been received and have still to be 
dealt with. It is estimated that 
full exploitation of existing estates 
will mean over 100,000 jobs which 
did not exist before the war. 

As the first postwar factory 
was opened only in January 1947, 
the full effect on the country’s un- 
employment figures has yet to be 
felt; but factories will be coming 
into production in a steady stream. 

The following analysis shows 
how the 55,000 new workers will 
be employed: 35 factories will 
produce clothing and textiles; 19, 
food products ; 85, light engineer- 
ing; 15, wood products and furni- 
ture; 32, chemicals, fats, 
paints, ete.; 9, plastics; 24, elec- 
trical apparatus, 
struments, clocks and watches; 6, 
leather goods; 25, miscellaneous. 
In each case, the firm concerned 
has signed its agreement and is 
ready to move in as soon as its 
factory is ready. 

Most of the estates are in the 
central industrial belt of Scot- 
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Special 
Ailored / 


Uniset carbon interleaved busi- 
ness systems are especially 
tailored to fit the unique and indi- 
vidual needs of any job. They 
make hard jobs easy and elimin- 
ate wasted motions. 

There is no limit to Unisets’ 
cost-saving possibilities. Copies 
and carbons are specifically tail- 
ored for every job. Special die- 
cuts and short or narrow sheets 
make it simple to omit information 
(in any position) from any copy. 

Detachable shipping labels— 
even tags with strings—can be 
built into Unisets to further guar- 
antee “no strings” on your office 
efficiency. 





Unisets’ new, patented pullout perfor- 
ation speeds easy, clean separation of 







stub, greatly 


copies from reducing 
chances of torn copies. No defacing! No 
time wasted patching or rewriting! Uni- 
set one-time carbon forms are great 
aids to typists’ speed and disposition. 

Write today, for “demonstrator” sets 
—plus information regarding the many 
ways that Unisets have simplified com- 
plicated jobs of all types. 


UNISETS, The Versatile Business Systems by 
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REYNOLDS 


COMPANY « DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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te SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 
Compact, ical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %" to %". De- 
d for conti and trouble- 
free service. 








WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 
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land, where the coal seams, the 
wealth of the country for more 
than a century, are now rapidly 
being worked out. Those who 
either will not or cannot move to 
the new coal fields on the east 
coast hope to find employment 
there. Perhaps the most striking 
success likely to be achieved by the 
estates in the next 2 or 3 years is 
at Dundee, on the extreme north- 
ern fringe of the central area. 
For generations, Dundee lived 
by processing jute — until jute 
factories were built in India beside 
the raw materials. Before the war, 
thanks to its reliance on this single 
and dying industry, Dundee was 
the hardest-hit city in Scotland 
and had no future before it. Its 
new industrial estate has not yet 
been completed, but all space in it 
has long since been allocated. 
When the factories are built 
(and some completed during the 
war are operating already), 
Dundee will have broken into the 


radio market, and will be making 
anything from felt hats to optical 
lenses. Mass unemployment, such 
as existed there before the war, 
has definitely been overcome. 
When Hillington, the first 
estate in Scotland, was opened in 
1937, it was thought to be a 
laudable attempt with prospects 
of success in a small way. Today 
it is one of the most successful 
estates in Britain, and cannot 
build new factories fast enough to 
satisfy demand. Eighteen others 
like it are building. 
They are not the 
answers to unemployment in Scot- 
land—it is estimated that work 
for 150,000 is needed before that 
is finally overcome — but with 
55,000 jobs assured and 100,000 
in sight, they can rightly claim to 
be the biggest single factor in the 
attempts now being made to give 
Scotland, for the first time in a 
century, a balanced economy and 
freedom from unemployment. 
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How to End Office Expense Worries 


(Continued from page 25) 


earnings cease to be earnings and 
become cash? What is to be done 
with forms which have multiple 
functions? What is the difference 
between delivery, shipment, and 
transportation? How do we de- 
termine the difference between 
materials, supplies, equipment, 
machinery, tools, property, ete? 

In order to analyze forms ac- 
cording to this method, the Knox 
Company has been forced to create 
a Dictionary of Terms covering 
hundreds of items pertaining to 
forms and clerical operations. This 
dictionary, which is an integral 
part of the Knox Plan for Forms 
Control, answers all such questions 
and furnishes guidance to the 
analysis and_ classification of 
forms. 

After the forms are analyzed 


and classified they should be built 


into permanent forms control files. 
There must be two such files: 

1. The numerical file, in which 
each form is filed numerically, 
and which becomes a refer- 
ence and work file; and, 

. The functional file, in which 
all forms are arranged ac- 
cording to their function, 
subject, operation, or condi- 
tion. 

This functional file is one of the 
most important tools in forms 
control. If you have more than one 
form doing the same function or 
operation, this file automatically 
brings that fact to light. It shows 
the relationship between all forms. 
Before any given form is studied 
or revised all related forms can 
quickly be reviewed. 

Chart No. 1 shows part of 4 
recap sheet on a typical functional 
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file. Functions are listed across the 
top of the chart, while subjects, 
operations, and conditions are 
listed down the left edge. The 
figures in the squares show the 
number of forms existing under 
that function for each subject, 
operation, and condition. There is 
a folder in the functional file for 
each figure on the chart, and those 
specific forms are in that folder. 

With this type of control, forms 
may be studied from any one of 
several angles. When a new form 
is ordered, a quick reference to this 
file shows whether any forms al- 
ready exist for the purpose. When 
several forms exist for the same 
purpose they are brought together 
and can be combined into one form, 
thus eliminating duplication. 
When a form is redesigned, all re- 
lated forms are quickly reviewed 
to see that one form does not con- 
fuse another in its clerical use. 

Notice the number of forms 
on the chart under the function, 
To Report. The average company 
has too many reporting forms ; too 
many copies are made to go to 
too many people; many reports 
are made too frequently, and some 
reports continue long after their 
original need has ceased. 


| 
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Shortest) cut.., 


in parcel post mailing is the postage meter... . 
which often shows as much as a 50% saving in. 
time and effort in the shipping department. 
The postage meter prints a single stamp for 
the exact amount of postage needed, delivers it 
on gummed tape, moist or dry, as wanted... 
The meter stamp has a dated postmark which 
shows the shipping date, permits your regular 
fourth class mail to skip post office canceling, 
get going faster. 
There are no stamps to buy, safeguard, or 


With this type of control, a re- stock . . . no time lost in separating the stamps, 
view can be made of all reporting or assembling different denominations to make 
files. forms and corrective action taken the amount needed .. . and no need to account 
where needed. New reports can be for stamps. . . which the meter does accurately 
hich controlled and old ones eliminated and automatically. 
ally, where possible. Th t handl 
efer- This functional file is a perma- peeage postage meter handles letters, too 
nent control. Each time a form is - + - prints postage for any kind of mail, seals 
hich redesigned the old sample is with- the envelope flaps at the same time. 
ac- drawn and a new one added so that There’s a model for every business, large 
tion, at any given moment the file rep- or small . . . Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
ndi- resents the true picture in the com- office, or write direct for illustrated booklet. 
pany with regard to its forms. 
the It is through this file that the 
rms first step in office expense control PITNEY-BOWES 
| one is taken—the finding of every piece 
n or of paper involved in a procedure. P t M t 
sally “A ay at can be identified by OS age e er 
10WS the subjects, functions, opera- Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2197 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
rms. tions, and conditions involved in Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers 
died the procedure, and it is the task Of portage enters, Gifuce te OD gueneipet etites 
can of but a few minutes to withdraw tai 
the proper folders from the file 
of a and extract those forms having to 





onal do with the procedure. 
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Hodes WWE Zesezernene 


Many alert office managers are following developments in a variety of different 
industries in a search for ideas that may be readily adapted in helping them do a 
better job and in meeting the growing responsibilities of modern office administra- 
tion. Brief summarized news items and comments in this department are gathered 
from representative companies throughout the country. Check them every month 





YSTEMS AND PROCE- 

DURES Association announces 
several changes in the board of 
directors. H. Kenneth Marks, of 
J. K. Lasser & Company, is now 
president ; Frank Hoffman, Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.), is first vice presi- 
dent; Vincent S. Shirar, SKF In- 
dustries, is second vice president ; 
H. John Ross, whose articles in 
this magazine attracted much fa- 
vorable comment this year, is 
treasurer ; and Raymond B. Crean, 
Baldwin. Locomotive Works, is 
secretary. A publications commit- 
tee has recently been established 
with Eugene Walters, Publicker 
Industries, as chairman. The as- 
sociation is planning to undertake 
a compilation of articles and books 
on systems material. 


* 


TEEL OFFICE Furniture 
much in demand these days is 
still scarce, with some of the larger 
companies asking that purchasers 
place orders now for delivery as 
much as a year ahead. Production 
in some plants is higher than at 
anytime in the past, but the de- 
mand continues to outstrip pro- 
duction. Office managers who are 
planning new offices, or who have 
moving jobs scheduled for 1948, 
should be making final purchase 
arrangements for any steel furni- 
ture wanted then. Wood office 
furniture production is still high, 
but handicapped by lack of help. 
Deliveries are often dependent 
upon dealer allotments, as nearly 
all of the factories have been 
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forced to allot shipments based on 
some previous year. Several of the 
best factories tell us that if given 
advance notice they can supply 
the finest grades of executive furni- 
ture, but with today’s manufac- 
turing problems the top grades of 
wood furniture are almost on a 
custom-made manufacturing sched- 
ule, which means orders must be 
placed considerably in advance. 


* 

HE DARTNELL LETTER 

Clinic held earlier this year in 
Chicago was such a success and so 
well attended that another is plan- 
ned to begin September 23 at 
Kimball Hall, in downtown 
Chicago. A day later, September 
24, another clinic will begin in 
Minneapolis, to be followed by 
similar clinics in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Dal- 
las, Houston, and New Orleans. 
Full information may be obtained 
from B. Gordon Fyfe, of Dartnell. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS, they tell 


us, are not as keen in encourag- 
ing workers to participate in sug- 
gestion system programs as some 
of the other executives in the 
average business. We doubt this, 
but if there is any truth to the 
charge it seems that office man- 
agers are missing a bet. Suggestion 
systems often turn up the most 
amazing ideas from workers — 
ideas which speed the work, cut 


costs, save time and effort. Do not 
let the factory and other depart- 
ments grab all the benefits of a 
suggestion system if one is in 
operation in your organization. 
Encourage office people to turn in 
suggestions and win awards. 


* 


ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 
ment Association continues to 
make business history. A recent 
publication called Manual of Prac- 
tical Office Short Cuts contain 625 
tested ideas and tips for simplify- 
ing and speeding office work in all 
departments. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company it 
was compiled from tested ideas 
submitted by members of the as- 
sociation. Hugh A. Warner, editor 
of NOMA publications, did the 
editorial work and compilation and 
h. has done an excellent job. 


* 


A. HERRMANN, chairman of 
* the National Office Manage- 
ment Association Work Simplifica- 
tion Committee, was also active in 
compiling the book, mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Mr. 
Herrmann is office manager at 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, 
and a skilled office executive from 
’way back. The book presents, 
first, the common way of doing an 
office task, then the idea for im- 
provement, then a resume of re- 
sults. Every idea in the book is 
numbered, and there is an index of 
contributors in the back. Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad, and Servel, 
Inc., submitted the largest number 
of contributions. It’s about the 
best of its kind we have seen. 


* 

EYNOLDS & REYNOLDS, 

large producer of accounting 
system and business forms, has 
contracted for construction of a 
$250,000 new building at Celina, 
Ohio. Main factory is at Dayton, 
with another plant in Los Angeles. 
This new plant in Celina will re- 
lieve some of the pressure on the 
two older plants. There will be 
35,000 square feet of space in the 
new one-story plant. 


* 

IGHTH INTERNATIONAL 

Industrial Management Con- 
ference at Stockholm, July 3 to 8, 
was attended by a number of busi- 
ness, banking, industrial, and 
agricultural leaders from the 
United States. The U. S. delega- 
tion was headed by William L. 
Batt, president of SKF Industries 
and chairman of the International 
Committee for Scientific Manage- 
ment, sponsor of the conference. 


* 
AULTY BILLING still brings 


many complaints from cus- 
tomers of wholesalers, retailers, 
and manufacturers. Especially 
wholesalers, it seems. Customers 
tell us that checking invoices is a 
much bigger job than ever before 
because of the number of errors 
found, the consequent correspond- 
ence and telephoning and waiting 
for adjustments. First step in 
building good-will, much of which 
was lost during the war, may be in 
modernizing billing systems. 


* 


EW WOOD DESKS now be- 

ing shipped by most wood office 
furniture manufacturers are the 
new standard size which is 32 by 
58, instead of the old 34- by 60- 
inch size. These new desks, with 
island pedestals, save about 15 per 
cent in floor space. At $3.00 a 
square foot annually, and allowing 
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70 square feet per desk and chair, 
that’s a saving of $31.50 annually. 
We know of no other investment 
which will pay a bigger return. 
And this leaves out all considera- 
tion of the extra quality, new con- 
veniences, greater comfort, and in- 
creased good-will of employees 
which accrue to the users of the 
new desks. The small size was not 
a figure picked arbitrarily. Much 
study and research went into the 
selection of the new size. 


* 
LERICAL CHAIRS are com- 


ing off production lines so fast 
that manufacturers’ backlogs are 
disappearing rapidly. Which 
ought to be good news to the many 
office managers whose offices are 
badly in need of better seating for 


clerical workers. The executive 
chairs and executive posture 
chairs are still being delivered 


several months after receipt of 
order. Some office managers who 
have been waiting until desks were 
available to buy chairs have de- 
cided to go ahead and buy chairs 
without waiting for desks. Faulty 
posture is the worst breeder of 
fatigue and discontent among 
clerical people, and it seems silly to 
await receipt of desks before buy- 
ing needed chairs. 


* 
IRTHDAY CAKES in the com- 


pany restaurant for every em- 
ployee birthday turned out to be 
one of the best employee relations 
ideas yet found by a company em- 
ploying about 250 people. Some 
days several cakes are needed, 
other days none, but the average 
is about one each working day. In 
another office with fewer people all 
the girls get a bouquet of flowers 
on their desks on birthdays. This 
idea also makes a big hit with em- 
ployees, and while some manage- 
ments might not approve the ex- 
pense at least one company with 
which we are familiar finds it well 
worth while. A few small gestures 
such as these can go a long way 
toward creating a friendly, cordial 
pleasant working atmosphere. 
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In boom times and in depressions 
-in peace and under wartime con- 
ditions—in banks, hotels, manu- 
facturing plants, retail stores—for 
over 20 years the Morton Sug- 
gestion System has consistently 
made money for its users, by 
turning employee ideas into com- 
pany profits. 

In this reconversion period, the 
thinking of the workers on the 
job can be especially valuable. 
The way to make maximum use 
of that thinking is by the proved, 
planned-by-experts Morton sys- 
tem. The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem gives you a complete pro- 
gram that stimulates and sustains 
constructive employee thinking— 
can mean savings in the thou- 
sands of dollars. 

It costs you nothing to get com- 
plete information on this practical 
business aid. Write us today, tell- 
ing us how many em- 
ployees you have. 





5125 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Studies of clerical work in a large number of offices in all types of industries show 
that most classifications of office work can be standardized into routine tasks. 
Here are a number of short case histories that illustrate how many companies 
have solved the problem of handling everyday clerical jobs through adapting 
new systems and equipment that help to speed office production and cut costs 








Gits Molding Corporation, Chicago manufacturer of plastic household items, 
recently distributed the window display shown above to its dealers. Combina- 
tion of six display units can be altered to fit the special needs of each dealer 


1. Jobber Reports Aid 
Merchandising Plan 


A MERCHANDISING program recent- 
ly launched by the Gits Molding Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of plastic household 
items, includes the distribution of a com- 
bination window display unit suitable for 
all types and sizes of store windows. 

Composed of six colorful units, this 
eye-catching exhibit can easily be altered 
to include any combination of six basic 
groups of merchandise, emphasizing 
whatever product the individual dealer 
chooses. Because many point-of-sale aids 
are included in the window display, each 
item may be returned to the counters for 
sale. 

Drawing on the suggestions and re- 
ports from 3,600 jobbers, new emphasis 
was placed on several products with sales 
appeal proved in various localities where 
strong merchandising by selected dealers 
had doubled turnover. A luminous switch 
plate, for example, leaped up the ladder 
of customer preference when a carefully 
designed counter display dramatized the 
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advantages of a light switch that would 
glow in the dark. When the manufacturer 
offered newly designed display boxes for 
plastic thimbles, letter openers, and razor 
knives, scores of dealers reported similar 
sharp increases in sales. 


2. Program Planned to 
Cut Shipping Losses 


AT A recent conference of more than 
300 operating, transportation, and traffic 
heads held in St. Louis, P. J. Neff, chief 
executive officer of Missouri Pacific 
Lines, reported that, in 1946, Missouri 
Pacific paid out $3,308,071 in settlement 
of loss and damage claims. Mr. Neff 
presented a plan to cut these shipping 
losses to a minimum during the months 
ahead. 

A brief outline of Mr. Neff’s plan is 
this: Formation of teams made up of 
selected station, yard, train, and traffic 
forces on each of the system’s divisions 
are being formed. Following a period of 
intensive instruction in the latest loading 


and packaging methods, each team, 
companied by a claims prevention fie|d 
man, will go out on the line to consult 
with station, yard, and train forces and 
to transmit to them the knowledge they 
have gained. Conferences also will be held 
with shippers to secure their cooperation 
in securing better packaging and loading 
of carlot movements. 

Statistics compiled by the company’s 
claim forces show that approximately 80 
per cent of the damage claims result 
from carlot movements loaded by the 
shipper and unloaded by the consignee, 
while only 20 per cent of the damage 
occurs in less-carload movements. Rough 
handling and improper loading, either on 
the part of the shipper-consignee or rail- 
road forces, is an important element in 
damage, company statistics show. Much 
of the time of the teams will be devoted 
to eliminating, or at least reducing, this 
element to a minimum. 

Mr. Neff reports: “Claim payments 
made by railroads are not only a dead 
loss to the railroads involyed—they are, 
in these times of short supply, a severe 
economic loss to the individuals.” 

Plans at present call for assignment of 
special teams to the system’s larger ter- 
minals, such as St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Houston, Fort Worth, and for traveling 
teams to tour the various divisions. 


3. C & O Issues Slide 
Chart Train Selector 


THE Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is dis- 
tributing a new type railroad timetable 
known as a slide-chart train selector. 

Produced for C. & O. by Perrygraf 
Corporation, Maywood, Illinois, the new 
train selector outmodes the bulky, old- 
fashioned folder with its many columns 
of hard-to-read figures. 

The traveler using the new slide-chart 
turns two dials, one to the starting point, 
the other to his destination, which show 
the times of departure and arrival of 
C. & O.’s six crack trains. All other 
columns or figures are screened out. 

This train selector is designed to save 
time and eyesight for the traveling pub- 
lic. The device reduces a mass of com- 
plicated data to simple slide-chart form 
and is similar to the product selector 
charts used by sales organizations. 
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4. Visual System Aids 
Budget Control Plan 


\l THE Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation, management by 
exception is a reality in the control of 
budgeting for maintenance and repairs. 

Executives use Kardex bookfold units 
which chart for them, by means of visual 
marginal signals, variation of repair and 
maintenance expense against budget by 
departments. This system enables execu- 
tives to determine in which department 
repair and maintenance expense deviates 
from what has been anticipated and 
budgeted. Through this method of budget 
control, responsibility and accountability 
f 


- expenditures are fixed. 

In each department, a bookfold unit is 
set up, first by component of each type 
of equipment, then by total of that type 
equipment. Graph-A-Matic control sig- 
nals on the right of the visible margin 
show how much repairs and maintenance 
exceed or fall short of the budgeted 
amount for the year to date. Detailed 
cards in the pockets show a description 
of the equipment. The budgeted amount 
for labor and material is set up and 
totaled. The actual expenditures for 
labor, material, and total are posted 
from the repair reports taken from the 
service work sheets. The variance is 
calculated cumulatively each month and 
year to date, and the to-date figure is 
used to establish the percentage signaled 
on the visible margin. 

Records enable general and depart- 


mental managers to trace expenditures 
for repairs and maintenance and to de- 
termine and fix responsibility for vari- 
ance from estimates. Preventive main 
tenance programs can be worked out and 
excessive maintenance can be analyzed 
and corrected under this system 


5. Companies Announce 
Vacation Schedules 


SO THAT vacation programs will not 
unduly interrupt 
during the past month a number of firms 
letters, post 


company operations, 
have been mailing form 
cards, printed notices, and 
stamped order forms to notify customers 
and suppliers the dates on which, thes 
will be closed during the traditional vaca- 


specially 


tion months of July and August. 
In addition to : 
on orders, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


rubber-stamped notice 


sends along a form letter which states: 
“Our plants will be closed from July 13 
through July 27, 1947, in order to pro- 
vide vacations for our plant personnel. 

“We therefore request your coopera- 
tion in rescheduling any deliveries which 
may now be scheduled for delivery to us 
during this period to a period immediate- 
ly preceding or immediately following the 
vacation shut-down.” 

Other companies using similar forms 
announcing a policy of closing their en- 
tire plants and offices during the summer 
vacation period include: Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Moore Business 
Forms Ltd., Rodic Rubber Corporation, 
and R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 





Through the use of punched-card accounting, most routine clerical work in the 
payroll department has been mechanized at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Chicago. Checks are being written automatically on the alphabetic tabulator 
shown above. Other work in this department which has been mechanized through 
punched cards includes calculating withholding taxes, tabulating time cards, 
deductions for bonds and group insurance, hospitalization, and union dues 
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HOW 10 BUILD 


RESULT-GETTING 
INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Never before have incentives re- 
ceived such serious considera- 
tion. 


Today incentive plans are being 
used: 


® To decrease unit labor costs 
© To step up sales 


® To stimulate interest of 
executives in profit making 


Often the results of incentive 
plans are far beyond expecta- 
tions. Every one of us is capable 
of doing more than we do, and 
every one of us _ instinctively 
wants recognition and to be paid 


in accordance with the value of 


the work we do. 


This organization has assisted 
many clients in many different 
lines of business to build incen- 


tive plans to fit the particular 


conditions in each case. 


Our new pamphlet, “BRC In- 
centive Plans,” 
various factors to be considered 
in developing incentive plans 


and how these factors can be 


combined to fit most any situa- 
tion. 


May we send you a copy without 
cost or obligation? Please use 
the coupon. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Department No. TAB 
78 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send your free pamphlet 


entitled, “BRC Incentive Plans.” 
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‘‘The provision of adequate opportunities for employees takes more than a policy 
statement by top management. The place where new attitudes need to be developed 
is in ‘middle management.’ Many of the supervisory employees are themselves in 
need of education in the proper methods of handling, and particularly developing, 
the employees in their charge,’’ according to Hiram S. Hall, who is director of per- 
sonnel administration for the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, New York City 








Pitney-Bowes President, Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., using giant 
income statement, explains profits to 250 machine shop workers 


Pitney-Bowes Holds Annual Jobholders’ 
Meeting to Explain Company Profits 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, inaugurated 
an annual jobholders’ meeting 
for its 1,400 employees at its 
postage meter factory last 
month. The meetings, all on 
company time, were held dur- 
ing the week of the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 

Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president, reported the year’s 
financial operations, present 
problems, and future plans to 
company employees. Workers 
were divided into six groups, 
consisting of 250 employees 
each, and 11%,4-hour meetings 
were held over a 2-day period. 

Mr. Wheeler gave every 
worker the story on invested 
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capital, surplus, and deprecia- 
tion. He covered problems of 
sales and production costs, and 
the subjects of wages and of- 
ficers’ salaries, frankly explain- 
ing that his own “take home” 
pay, after taxes, is equal to 
that of ten average company 
employees. He answered work- 
ers’ questions from the floor, 
which ranged from queries on 
job evaluation to advertising. 
“Financial meetings for em- 
ployees have long been over- 
due,” Mr. Wheeler reports. 
“After all, the industrial work- 
er has a big piece of his life 
invested in business, and we in 
management owe him a report 
of our stewardship, just as we 


owe a report to stockholders. 

“Perhaps even more so to- 
day,” he adds, “because em- 
ployees’ lack of correct finan- 
cial information is a major 
reason for labor-management 
misunderstanding in our 
country. Workers today gen- 


Survey Made of Ways 
To Boost Interest 


Of Stockholders 


A survey of 100 representa- 
tive companies made by the 
Association of National Ad- 
vertisers shows more and more 
companies are seeking greater 
stockholder interest in com- 
pany affairs. 

The survey showed that 75 
companies have assigned re- 
sponsibility for stockholders 


erally believe corporation prof- 
its average about 25 to 30 per 
cent on sales, are willing to 
say that 10 per cent is a fair 
return, yet don’t know the 
truth which is that profits last 
year—and a good year at that 
—averaged only 6 per cent.” 


relations activities to a man or 
department. Techniques used to 
increase stockholder interest 
include: Informative annual re- 
ports, interim reports, and 
friendly and comprehensive re- 
plies to stockholders’ inquiries. 

According to the survey, 23 
of the 100 companies consulted 
sent house organs or news let- 
ters to stockholders regularly, 
12 sent letters of regret to 
sellers of stock, and 49 sent 
letters of welcome to new 
stockholders. Of the companies 
reporting, 36 replied they use 
financial advertising. 


Behind-the-Scene Tours at Macy's 
Prove Good-Will Builder 


Macy’s in New York City 
has found that guided tours of 
visitors through the depart- 
ment store are an effective way 
to help build good-will. 

Visitors are shown the facili- 
ties the store offers its em- 
ployees, which include an em- 
ployee lounge, entertainment, 
and educational divisions. Dur- 
ing the tour it is pointed out to 
visitors the services Macy’s 
maintains to insure quality 
merchandise, as well as the 
supply problems the store faces 
to stock more than 400,000 dif- 
ferent items of merchandise. 

The tour includes the hos- 


pital, employee training sec- 
tion, the bureau of standards 
where merchandise is tested by 
chemists and technicians, and 
the adjustment service depart- 
ment. Complaint policies and 
adjustment handling methods 
at Macy’s are also explained. 

Nonuniformed guides con- 
duct the tours, and perform 
this duty in addition to their 
regular jobs. A booklet, The 
World’s Largest Store, is given 
to those taking the tour. 
Circulars describing the tour 
are sent to tour agencies, 
schools, and clubs. Elevator 
cards and handbills distributed 
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within the store invite cus- 
tomers to the tours. 

Purpose of the tours, which 
were organized by William 
Howard, publicity director of 
Macv’s, is to make customers 


and potential customers con- 
scious of the effort the depart- 
ment store makes to provide 
quality merchandise and _ the 
best possible service for its 
customers. 


Sharp & Dohme Holds Labor-Management 


Sessions on Company Activities 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia drug manufacturer, re- 
cently instituted a series of in- 
formal meetings for employees 
with the company’s president, 
John S. Zinsser. The series is 
part of its continuing program 
to keep employees informed 
about company operations. 

Mr. Zinsser reports that the 
purpose of the present meet- 
ings is to explain the company’s 
financial picture in terms that 
all can understand. 

Meeting during regular 
working hours with approxi- 
mately 100 employees at a time, 
Mr. Zinsser describes what the 
basic figures in a financial re- 
port mean. By the use of 
specially prepared charts he 


likens the operations of the 
company to the financial prob- 
lems of an individual employee. 
The company’s income is de- 
rived from sales, the em- 
ployee’s from his wages; the 
company’s cost of materials 
are similar to the employee’s 
food, clothing, transportation, 
and expenses. 

“Management of a _ large 
corporation like Sharp & 
Dohme is, of course, more 
complicated,” Mr. Zinsser ex- 
plains, “and while the indi- 
vidual usually has to consider 
only his own requirements, the 
company must consider the 
best interests of its customers, 
its employees, and its stock- 
holders.” 


Sonoco Products Company Offers Cash 
Prizes to Promote Safety Campaign 


A campaign to encourage 
employees to work a million 
man-hours without a lost-time 
accident by offering $1,900 in 
cash prizes was begun in June 
by the Sonoco Products Com- 
pany, paper container manu- 
facturer, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

The campaign will last about 
9 months, and hours will ac- 
cumulate until a lost-time ac- 
cident occurs. If this happens 
the campaign will start over. 

Of the $1,000 worth of prizes, 
$700 was set aside for the pur- 
chase of a first, second, and 
third prize. A total of 14 
prizes will be awarded. ; 

All employees will be eligible 
for the prize drawings. As the 
campaign progresses or is 
started over again because of a 
lost-time accident, the _ indi- 
vidual responsible for one lost- 
time accident will be ineligible 
for the drawing of the first 3 
prizes but still eligible for the 
drawing of the remaining 11 
prizes. If an employee is re- 
sponsible for two lost-time 
accidents he will be ineligible 
for the drawing of the first 6 
prizes but eligible for the re- 
maining 8; and if he has as 
many as three lost-time ac- 
cidents, he will be ineligible for 
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the first 10 prizes but eligible 
for the drawing of the last 4. 

A large sign erected in the 
plant gives the total number of 
hours worked without a lost- 
time accident. 


Use These Articles 
By Wm. J. Reilly 


Beginning with this issue we 
will publish a series of un- 
usually helpful short articles 
by Wiliam J. Reilly, Ph.D. The 
purpose of these articles is to 
suggest ideas for bulletins to 
salesmen, employees, foremen. 

They may also be used for 
discussion groups, or be re- 
published in company maga- 
zines. Mr. Reilly has a much- 
discussed article in the July 
Reader’s Digest, which was 
condensed from a contribution 
he made to the American 
Magazine. He is a well-known 
career counsel and we think 
the first contribution to this 
department, which appears in 
an adjoining column, will be 
especially useful. Pass it along 
to personnel men, house maga- 
zine editors, sales executives, 
or others to use. 


Negative and Positive Thinkers 


BY WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


HE world is made up of two kinds of people— 
negative thinkers and positive thinkers: Those 
who think failure and those who think success. 
Negative thinkers are afraid to venture any- 
thing for fear “something might happen.” The fel- 
low in the office who, when confronted with a prob- 
lem, immediately runs to someone else with it be- 
cause he“might make a mistake.”'The person who’s 
afraid to express himself in the business meeting for 
fear he might make a blunder. The salesman who 
sits around wondering whether he ought to go all 
the way down to Peoria because he “might not get 
an order.” The woman with guests coming in for 
dinner who thinks, “Wouldn’t it be terrible if the 
roast doesn’t turn out all right?” or “What if 
somebody doesn’t like lemon pie?” The “wet 
blanket” at the party who’s afraid everyone isn’t 
having a good time. The person who bets it will 
rain for the company picnic. The stay-at-homes, 
the do-nothings, the crabs, the nervous wrecks, the 
failures—these are the negative thinkers. 

Think it over. Among your own business as- 
sociates, your friends—even in your own family— 
it’s the positive thinkers you enjoy being with; 
the negative thinkers who bore you. The positive 
thinkers are happier, more alive, more active, more 
adventuresome. They get things done. They make 
some mistakes. They’re bound to. But as long as 
their batting average is within reason, as long as 
what they do makes sense, they’re more often ap- 
plauded than they are criticized. And they don’t 
waste their time worrying. 

If we stop to analyze negative thinking, we find 
that much of it is nothing more or less than an 
overemphasis on the arguments against doing 
something. Negative thinkers can tell you in de- 
tail all the reasons why a thing can’t or shouldn’t 
be done—all the disadvantages of doing it. 

Then there’s a lot of negative thinking which 
consists of “fighting ghosts” — “seeing things 
under the bed.” There are about 20 million 
meteorites that enter the earth’s atmosphere every 
24 hours, but there is no authenticated record 
anywhere of a person having been killed by a 
meteorite. It was Mark Twain who said, “I am an 
old man and have known a great many troubles, 
but most of them never happened.” 

No matter what you are trying to do, expect 
to succeed at it. And don’t be afraid of making 
mistakes. For the fellow who sits back and does 
nothing makes the greatest mistake of all. 








Folder Suggests Several Ways 
To Assist Plant Visitors 


Visitors to the offices of the 
Bohemian Distributing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California, 
are given an attractive two- 
color six-page folder, entitled 
While Yowre Waiting. 

This folder is intended to as- 
sist visitors to expedite their 
business with the company, in- 
troduce them to the individuals 
they want to see, enable them 
to transact other business, and 
to inform them about the com- 
pany, its products, its policies. 


One page is devoted to 
several suggestions that will 


help save time for both the 
visitors and the company per- 
sonnel they wish to see. The 


second page outlines a number 
of conveniences for visitors 
provided by the company, 
which includes a parking lot 
visitors’ cars. 
executives 


reserved for 
Principal company 
are listed according to depart- 
ment and title. 

The last two pages of the 
booklet contain a brief descrip- 
tion of the history of the com- 
pany and its policies, as well 
as a description of the prod- 
ucts it distributes. 

Visitors are invited to make 
an inspection tour of the com- 
pany’s plant facilities and to 
have lunch on the premises at 
the Acme Sequoia Lodge. 


Hallicrafters Installs Product 
Display Room for Employees 


For years, many companies 
have built elaborate sales dis- 
play units for use by their 
dealers and at conventions and 
exhibits. 

The Hallicrafters Company, 
Chicago radio manufacturer, 
has taken this technique a step 
further as a means of building 
better employee relations. 

In addition to a conventional 
sales display room for visitors 
and customers just off the 
lobby of its new, one-story 
building (described in detail on 
page 14 of this issue), Halli- 
crafters recently installed a 
product display room for its 
employees conveniently adjoin- 
ing the company cafeteria. 
officials felt 


Company that 


because Hallicrafters uses 
straight-line production prin- 


ciples, and each worker does 
only one highly specialized task 
on the assembly lines, em- 
ployees were not familiar 
enough with all of the products 
the company makes and _ the 
significance of their contribu- 


tion in turning out’ these 
finished products. 
More than a_ half-dozen 


closely related display units in 
this room show the variety of 
products made by the com- 
pany, how they are merchan- 
dized and distributed, and how 
they are used. As_ improve- 
ments are made in the prod- 
ucts, these display units are 
changed regularly. 





This product display room at The Hallicrafters Company, Chicago, 
was built for employees and placed nearby the company cafeteria 
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Bausch § Lomb Optical Company's Hall of Optical Science ai th 


Rochester Museum contains 22 


modern optical science—theoretical principles, and 


tribute to 


displays of the things that con- 


manufacturing operations. Shown above is part of one section de- 
voted to the men of history to whom optical science owes its de- 
velopment. Hundreds of employees attended preview of exhibit 


Preview of Hall of Optical Science 
Held for Bausch & Lomb Employees 


A preview of Bausch & 
Lomb’s Hall of Optical Science 
at the Rochester Museum was 
held last month for hundreds 
of the company’s employees 
and their families. 

This display took nearly 3 
years to build and_ includes 
numerous animated exhibits 
that demonstrate optical prin- 
ciples and the development of 
modern optics as well as glass 
making and lens manufacturing 
processes. 

Actuated by push buttons or 


control knobs for changing 
lighting effects and _ setting 


miniature replicas in motion, 
the hall’s 22 exhibits include a 
model of the firm’s glass plant; 
techniques for testing optical 
surfaces; grinding and _ polish- 
ing machinery; aerial map- 


Shorter Hours Fixed 
For Saleswomen in 
Chicago Store 


The work week for all full- 
time saleswomen at Morris B. 
Sachs, Ine., Chicago clothing 
store, was shortened to a 40- 
hour, 5-day week this month, 
without reduction in pay. 

Saleswomen will continue to 
be paid for a 48-hour, 6-day 
week, as before. The store is 
one of the first of Chicago’s 
clothing stores to adopt the 


ping equipment; the principles 
of refraction, reflection and 
diffraction; and drop ball-test- 
ing of safety glasses. 

Another highlight is the 
automatic projection of a series 
of 64 slides, delineating the 
story of Bausch & Lomb, and 
the development of optical 
science in America. 

In paneled cases, similar to 
those housing the intricaie ex- 
hibits, are oil paintings of mile- 
stones in optical history, and 
scientists who have made con- 
tributions to the development 
of the optical industry. 

The open-house program for 
employees included showing of 
the movie, Jo Greater Vision, 
guided tours through the mu- 
seum, descriptive talks, music, 
and refreshments. 


shorter week for saleswomen. 

The store’s saleswomen will 
receive pay for an additional 
day when their extra day of 
falls on a holiday, and bonuses 
for satisfactory attendance at 
work will continue on a4 
monthly basis. All part-time 
saleswomen are given the op- 
portunity to transfer to full- 
time status to take advantage 
of the shorter work week. 

In° announcing the new 
policy, Morris B. Sachs, presi- 
dent, said, “It was chosen as 
the most satisfactory of several 
plans to give a greater oppor- 
tunity for increased earnings.” 
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“It may be company policy to retain machinery over the normal life estimated at 
the time of purchase, but extensive use often demands earlier replacement when 
the repairs and maintenance budget indicates costs are excessive and new equip- 
ment would effect a saving,’’ Ely Francis, budget director of The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company, Chicago, points out. This is equally true of office equipment 








Rapid New Photocopy 
Machine by Haloid 


SAID to be the fastest photocopy ma- 
chine in existence, the new Foto Flo 
Haloid) photocopy machine turns out 
prints up to 18 by 24 inches. With 
electric controls to raise the copyboard, 
automatic travel of prints through self- 
contained processing units, all the opera- 
tions may be controlled by one operator 
without leaving the front of the machine. 
Developer, short-stop, hypo, washing, 
and a two-drum, single-belt dryer insure 
precision work at high speeds. The ma- 
chine takes 700-foot rolls of photocopy 
paper, and requires a space 15 by 
slightly more than 5 feet. It is the most 
recent addition to the well-known line of 
photographic equipment manufactured 
by the Haloid Company. 


Equipment to Speed 
Mail Handling 


ANY office executive responsible for 
handling large volumes of mail of all 
kinds will be interested in the new all- 
purpose mailing equipment now being 
otfered by the All Purpose Metal Equip- 
ment Company. Heart of the system is 
the “hook-on” tray. Standard fixtures, 
on which the trays are hooked, are a 
part of the system. Mail pieces in prep- 
aration—that is being gathered, folded, 
inserted, or clipped—are kept on the 
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move by placing them in the hook-on 
trays, hooked to whirling racks. As the 
trays are filled, they are hooked on the 
traveling racks for movement to the 
next operation. 


Red Writing Hoods Offer 
Short Cut in Carbons 


AULT & WIBORG’s Red Writing Hood 
is a handy carbon holder with slotted 
flap and plastic threading strip to hold 
1, 3, or more carbon sheets also slotted 
to register exactly. Interleaving, inser- 
tion, and separation are done quickly, 
with no smudging. 


Bradley’s New Two- 
Person Washfountain 


WITH a convenient foot treadle that 
eliminates the faucet which must be 
turned on by hand, the new Bradley 
two-person, or dual, washfountain will 
be useful in many offices, shops, fac- 
tories, stores, and public buildings. The 
self-flushing bowl prevents accumulation 
of dirty contaminated water, and is 
furnished either in stainless steel or 
white enamel. The modern construction 
of the fountain saves space and requires 
less piping and_ installation expense. 


Bradley Washfountain Company. 
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FINGER TIP 
DESK FILE 













MODEL U-7 


The Gly DESK FILE with 
Adjustable DIVIDERS 


All steel ; dividers fit snugly into holes 
in base. 19 holes at half-inch inter- 
vals on each side permit adjusting 
spaces, both as to number and width. 
7 dividers furnished; extras at $.20 
ea. Label holder across base. Model 
U-7 shown, 10” x 11” x 9%” high, 
finished in office green. Price $3.50 
delivered. 
DEALERS: Liberal Discounts 

Write today 





SPEGIALTY 
COMPANY, INC. 
107 N. Munford St. 
RICHMOND 20, VA, 








TYPEWRITER BASE 
DOUBLES EFFICIENCY 


OF MACHINES 





a 


/) aan 
Silent Sentlry 


Typewriter Base 





Now typewriters can be fastened securely 
to any desk without ugly holes that mar 
furniture, yet be removed in 3 seconds for 
use on another desk, “Silent Sentry” stand- 
ardizes base of every typewriter ... “sound- 
proofs” against typing racket . . . allows 
adjustability of typewriter position on desk 
even though fastened securely in place... 
has special cut-out center for easy cleaning 
and repairs without detaching. Get all de- 
tails today from your local typewriter 
dealer, or write us for illustrated literature. 


BUSINESS MACHINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


96 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 





Two New Clerical 
Desks by Gunn 


A TYPIST’S desk of new design, and a 
conventional type secretarial desk, but 
of modern lines and styling, are now 
being shipped by Gunn Furniture Com- 
pany. Both are members of the now- 
famous Starline group. The typist’s desk 
which is shown above is the successor to 
the old “drop-head” typewriter desks 
the kind in which the lowering mechanism 
nearly always went haywire after a few 
years’ use. With a steady, fixed base for 
typewriters and business machines, large 
enough and steady enough for the new 
electric typewriters and most billing 
and bookkeeping machines, this desk 
will fill a long-felt need in many offices. 
For transcribing departments the tran- 
scriber unit is placed on top of the desk. 
Because the desk is wired, this eliminates 
the need for dangerous cables on the 
floor, and saves the room required by a 
floor stand for the transcribing unit. The 
desk illustrated at the top on the op- 
posite page is the secretarial model in 
the same styling and design. 


Multiduty Check Writer 
Announced by Todd 


A SIX operation check writer and pro- 
tectograph, which imprints, adds, pro- 
tects, lists, counts, and signs, is now 








being offered by The Todd Compa 
originator and manufacturer of many 
check-writing and protective devices. 
This new machine, called the Blue 
Streak, will process 2,500 an hour, or 
3,000 if the same amount is repeated. 





Voice Paging and Work 
Music in One Console 


EXECUTONE, INC., well-known manu- 
facturer of sound equipment, has just 
brought out a console model designed to 
furnish both work music and paging 
service facilities to factories, plants, and 
large offices. Any number of microphones 
with associated controls situated in 
separate departments can be used with 
the console to comprise a completely 
automatic, thoroughly integrated sound 
system. It contains all the central control 
elements needed in a sound system re- 
quiring up to 50 watts. Power output 
may be increased through addition in 
remote departments of any number of 
Executone 50-watt district amplifiers. 
Any one or all of the six channels may 
be used for music, but at the flick of a 
key a voice paging message can be sent. 
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Sturgis Offers New 
Posture Chair 


THE WELL-KNOWN Sturgis Chair 
Company recently developed a new 
posture chair called the “Sophisticate.” 
New features are a full-cushion seat of 
1 material called “Nucraft” which is 
curled hair bonded in latex rubber; a 
new back rest which fits the curve of the 
back; and easy, positive adjustments. 
The back rest is designed to permit free 
movement of the body, while providing 
firm support at all times when needed. 
Hand wheels release and make adjust- 
ments of the back with a turn of the 
wrist. The chairs are available in stand- 
ard colors to match desk colors. 





Remington Rand to Make 
Electric Typewriter 


HOWARD W. WIDDOES, vice -presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Remington Rand typewriter division, 
reports that the company has ready for 
production a new electric typewriter. 
The machine is a refinement and de- 
velopment of the former Remington 
electric typewriter of which thousands 
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were made and sold in the 1920's. The 
production of electric’s was abandoned 
some years back by the company be 
cause of production and engineering 
difficulties which made the machines too 
costly. With improved engineering and 
production techniques, it is now possible 
to offer the new electrics at prices which 
are thought low enough to develop a 
large volume of business. 





New Thousand-Card 
File by Wheeldex 


FOR INDIVIDUAL desk use, where no 
more than a thousand cards are needed, 
this new Wheeldex “Cub” model takes 
up no more desk space than a telephone 
and will be useful in many operations 
where quick reference to small lists are 
necessary. The construction of the unit 
permits both sides of the card to be 
visible. There is a special stabilizer to 
hold the index steady for reading, yet 
permits free spinning rotation. Various 
guide sets, such as states, alphabetic, 
daily or monthly are available, or blank 
guides to be lettered by the user are also 
available. Many records now kept in less 
convenient arrangements may be profit- 
ably transferred to this fast operating 
file. Made by Wheeldex Manufacturing 
Company. 
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FLEX/F ONE 
$4450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Speaker Stations at’ 
$16.20 and $18.10 


Give orders get action 
gather information with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want —or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 


FLEXIFONE gives you 
jg «Wings for Your Words. 


FREE ee 
\ PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


-<—<“e“—aeaae 2 = = = « 


‘ 
‘rim \ OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


Ls : Dept. AB-18 St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send free literature as checked: 

) Flexifone Intercommunication 

C) Plant-Broadcasting 

[J Make appointment to discuss our needs 


FLEX/IF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

























Carton of six 


$ 
] 29 at $1.25 each 


Slightly higher west of Rockies 
FOR INCREASED COPYING 
CIENCY—try placing a LIBERTY Copy- 
holder on the desks of all your office 
workers — STENOGRAPHERS — 
TYPISTS... BILLERS and CHECK- 
ERS. 

Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 

EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use. 


EFFI- 


ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
attach this ad to 
your letter- 
head — if 
not entirely 
satisfactory 
return 
within 10 
days at our 
expense. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


a 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Hl. 


Simply 
a) 
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DARTNELL REPORT No. 537 


“INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AND 
EMPLOYEE TESTING METHODS” 


This report gives details of the interview- 
ing, hiring and testing procedure now in 
use in a number of companies and outlines 
the many new and effective tools available 
to assist the personnel department in this 
connection. The experiences of several com- 
panies are quoted and valuable features 
are the exhibits of profile charts, interview 
forms, application blanks, and employee 
tests which are reproduced. 


Hiring procedures at Revere Copper, Western 
Electric, ete. 

32-point check-list for setting up employee 
induction procedure 

Form used by Allis-Chalmers to check em- 
ployee references 

The 10-step hiring procedure used by Lock- 
heed Aircraft 

Reproductions of application forms used by 
various plants 

Experiences of companies using psychological 
employee tests 

Experiences of companies for and against use 
of employee tests 


100 pages — 8% by 11 inches — with 


exhibits and index. Complete in 
loose-leaf, durable, leatherette binder. 


Price 


$7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, III. 








0 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





771. THE MODERN AMERICAN. 
Construction details are pictured and 
described in this 4-page folder from 
Browne-Morse Company, which _ tells 
about its streamlined business desk, the 
Modern American. Reinforced top, 
welded all-steel framework of each 
pedestal, improved extension arms, and 
drawers interchangeable between pedes- 
tals, are a few of the features. 


* * * 


772. SAVINGS IN SHIPPING. Acme 
Steel Company how the Acme 
Uni-Pak has reduced shipping costs as 
much as 80 per cent in some instances in 
this booklet of case histories. It is also 
a catalog and, in addition to picturing 
how odd-shaped products may _ be 
packaged economically, it lists the vari- 
ous equipment and accessories which are 
cut down shipping 


shows 


available, to help 
costs. 

* * * 
773. SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL SYS- 
TEM COMPLETES RECORDS IN 
HALF THE TIME. In this French-fold 
folder, pictures of actual forms tell how 
the Shaw-Walker Simplified Payroll Sys- 
tem eliminates all but one record for each 
employee. At the same time, it shows how 
simple it is for any clerk to operate, 
with no machine require:|. 


* * a 


774 MEYERCORD’S SANS-ARB 
AND SANS-MARB PLASTIC VE- 
NEER. Sans-Arb and Sans-Marb are 
photographic recreations of beautiful 
wood grains, marquetries, and marble 
in actual color, scientifically imposed on 
heavy lacquer film in flexible sheet form, 
to provide a durable finish on furniture, 
radios, and other products. This 8-page 
booklet, in color, from The Meyercord 
Company pictures a few of the fine 
burls, crotches, swirls, and marble ef- 
fects which can be had. It also gives 
some typical applications. 

* * * 
7745. ACCENTUATE ACCURACY! 


The inside of this folder shows how easy 


it is to use Copy-Right Manufacturing 
Corporation’s Copy-Right Copy Holders 
how they speed typing, and increase a 
curacy. The front page is in the form o: 
a letter, and the inside pages also pictur 
the copy holders in use. 


* * . 


776. STYLED FOR TOMORROW . 
BUILT FOR A LIFETIME. Karly 
portable office machine stands are the 
subject of this folder. It pictures ani 
describes the different stands which are 
suitable for all kinds of office machine 
use—some adjustable, some with dro» 
leaves. Made by Karl Manufacturing 
Company. 

* * * 
777. OVER-ALL LIGHTING B 
WAKEFIELD FOR OFFICES. The 
front page of this folder from The F. \\ 
Wakefield Brass Company starts off 
with, “Now You Can Hang the Sky for 
Better Seeing...” and follows through 
with the story of better lighting. While 
it is not specific as to lighting equij- 
ment, it ends up with recommendations 
on how to maintain lighting levels close 
to those originally specified. 


* * * 


778. WHY SHOULD I BUY A 2-PUR- 
POSE DUPLICATING MACHINE: 
The answer may be found in a 6-page 
folder from Davidson Manufacturing 
Corporation. It tells in detail the dif- 
ference between offset and relief dupli- 
cating. It also shows how the Davidson 
Two-Purpose Duplicator produces both 
from the same machine. And it gives 
some of the instances when these two 
kinds of duplicating may be used to best 
advantage. 
* 7 aa 

BLANK AND AL- 
PHABETICAL INDEXING FOR 
VERTICAL FILES. One of the in- 
teresting features brought out in this 
catalog of indexing and filing supplies, 
offered by Security Steel Equipment 
Corporation, is the introduction of the 
20 division alphabet. It is a scientific 
arrangement designed to give more even 
distribution of the file. Guides and folder 
sets are also offered in the standard 25 
A to Z, and in other usual 


779. QUALITY 


division, 
divisions. 
7710. CARRARA— THE MODERN 
STRUCTURALGLASS OF INFINITE 
POSSIBILITIES. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass is offering a new 20-page booklet, 
in four sections, each demonstrating the 
role of Carrara glass in: (1) Public 
buildings; (2) commercial buildings; (3) 
laboratories and special applications in 
industrial buildings; (4) homes. An 
effective and practical building material, 
Carrara is mechanically ground and 
polished in all thicknesses, in 10 colors. 


7711. YOU HAVE TO OPEN ALL 
THE SHELLS. The idea behind this 


self-mailer from Morton Manufacturing 
Company is, of course, that there are 
“hidden pearls” in the minds of your 
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WANT TO CUT 
CLERICAL COSTS? 





Most office ex- 
pense can be 
reduced 15%. 
Write for in- 
formation to — 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 














manufactures a chair 
seated 
Hundreds 


of thousands in use 


for every 


worker. 


all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Inquiries invited. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 











CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical . 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
, Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 




















The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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employees in the way of valuable sug- 
gestions and useful ideas which can be 
put to profitable use in many companies. 


* . * 


7712. ADVERTISERS RATE AND 
DATA GUIDE. This is the 1947 edition 

22nd annual edition, in fact—of this 
advertisers’ directory which the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency offers free 
of charge. It shows circulation 
figures, etc., of magazines, radios, and 
newspapers, as announced by publishers 
up to May 5 of this year. 


rates, 


* . . 


7713. PRODUCTION 
UP. Successful application of a, new 
management technique whereby _ pro- 
duction workers and machines 
can be accurately determined in a short 
time is announced by Consolidated Man- 
agement Consultants in this booklet. 
Methods used are the result of 7 years 
been 


LOSS CHECK- 


loss by 


of research, and have tested and 


proved in industry. 


7714. WINGS OF BUSINESS. This 
16-page booklet, plus covers, illustrates 
by word and picture many of the ways 
in which Lamson tubes (made by Lam- 
son Corporation) can “lend wings to 
every business.” The varied installations 
shown, many of which are accompanied 
by blueprint diagrams of the conveyor 
and tube hook-ups, may offer sugges- 
tions for speeding the paper work in 
other organizations. 


* * vs 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Vditor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
771. Browne-Morse Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
2. Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Chicago 8. 
773. The Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 
774. The Meyercord Co., 5323 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 44. 


‘ 


~ 


Archer Ave., 


775. Copy-Right Mfg. Corp., 53 Park 
Place, New York 7. 

776. Karl Manufacturing Co., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 

777. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermilion, Ohio 

778. Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 


1020 W. Adams St., Chicago 7. 


779. Security Steel Equipment Corp., 
Avenel, N. J. 
7710. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 682 


Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22. 

. Morton Manufacturing Co., 5105 
W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 

7712. E. H. Brown Adv. Agency, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

3. Consolidated Management 
sultants, 521 Fifth Ave., 
York 17. 

7714. Lamson Corporation, Syracuse 1, 

New York. 
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Ever been haunted 
by a payroll 


©) we xe 
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O YOU find payroll work creeping 
up on you.... 


. taking more and more clerical 
time...costing you more and more 
money and headaches! 


There’s an easy, sensible way out. 
Matter of fact, all you need is— 


PAYROLL SERVICE 


Why go to the trouble and expense of 
compiling your payrolls manually— 
when our high speed alphabetic and 
numeric machines can turn out the 
work for you and do it accurately and 
more ecnomically! 


We will turn out your confidential 
payroll and related tax work on such 
machines We will compile your 
payroll registers, labor distribution 
schedules ... everything from payroll 
checks (ready for signatures) to W-2 
forms! 


Your payroll work will be handled 
by bank standards—and your figures 
held just as confidential! 


Send for booklet, “Payroll Service,” 
which explains how you can use this 
efficient and confidential service. 


OTHER RECORDS, ANALYSES 


For an accurate compilation of 
sales analyses, traffic studies, price 
studies—and reports and statistics of 
most every type—turn to the Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation. 


Send for additional facts, and let us 
quote on your work. 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © £ODETROIT 
MONTREAL @ TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, WN. Y. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU ALLOW YOUR 


SALESMEN FOR AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE? 





See the New Dartnell Report No. 554 


“Salesmen’s Automobile 
Expense Allowances’ 


Few of the problems faced by sales executives offer so peren- 
nial a headache as that of reimbursing salesmen for auto- 
mobile expenses. With so many changing factors entering the 
situation, it is timely now to check your salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowances against the latest costs and practices of 


other companies. 


This report, just completed by Dartnell editors, offers a com- 
plete and detailed analysis of current salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowance plans, and is fully illustrated with copies 
of the forms, bulletins, and other material which various con- 
cerns are using. It is a reference source which should be a 
“must” in every sales department. 


CONTENTS 


Chart showing how 200 companies 
handle expenses on salesman-owned 
cars 


Company-owned versus salesman- 
owned cars — experience of various 
concerns 


Runzheimer 8-page bulletin covering 
all details of salesman’s auto plan 


Plan used by Swift & Co. to control 
fleet of 3,000 company-owned cars 


The new Dartnell Sliding Scale of 
auto expense allowances for different 
territories 





Approximately 100 pages 
with exhibits, forms, charts, 
bound in 
leatherette binder. Price... 


ete., 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Chart showing flat mileage allow- 
ances currently used by reporting 
companies 


Salesmen’s automobile expense re- 
ports used by representative com- 
panies 


Method used by Fairbanks Morse to 
control split fleet of company-sales- 
men cars 


Ohio Oil’s program to get salesmen 
to give company cars proper main- 
tenance 


Review of helpful materials available 
from auto manufacturers for fleet 
operators 


Chart showing current practices of 
87 fleet operators — allowances, etc. 


Example of manual issued to sales- 
men covering company-owned car 
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4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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MEW BOOKS 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LA\ 
By S. George Getz, Edward M. Kanzer, 
and Charles W. Gerstenberg. Let nothing 
we say in this review impart the noticr 
that any book on business law is worth 
buying in the hopes that somebody or 
some business may save a legal fee whe 





a good lawyer is needed. Saving money 
on legal fees is about as silly and waste 
ful a process as stopping a clock in the 
hopes of saving time. There are constant 
occurrences in almost every office in 
which a reasonably accurate knowledve 
of legal fundamentals will save time and 
prevent errors. This is such a book. 


It is written in laymen’s language and 
is even illustrated to show the basic 
principles upon which our laws are 
founded. For example, we know many 
employees consult personnel managers 


about buying homes, renting property, 
or other problems in connection with 
homes, rents, landlords. The chapter in 
this book, called “Owning a Home,” 
would be a valuable reference work when 
simple questions in connection with legal 
affairs concerning residential property 
are put to personnel managers. Then 
again, a chapter on “Buying Insurance” 
is one which every person may need to 
consult sooner or later. There are sec- 
tions on property insurance, automobile 
insurance, life insurance, as well as 
other types of insurance, which will be 
helpful to almost everyone. 

Here again, we want to get in a wa 
ing that no book of this nature should he 
expected to supplant the need for expert 
advise or counsel; but for many every- 
day, problems and questions it will be 
valuable. There is a splendid chapter on 
“Buying Goods” which will be helpsul 
and informative to anyone buying and 
selling. When we think of all the needless 
and annoying misunderstandings which 
occur in the course of simple business 
transactions, we are quick to see the 
great usefulness of this chapter which 
deals with the more common phases of 
buying and selling, transfer of owner- 
ship, installment sales, and chattel mort 
gages, express and implied warranties. 

In large companies where a legal staff 
is always on hand to advise on the most 
common problems, a book such as this 
one would probably be superfluous. But 
in the average office, it will probably be 
used to the point of dog-earedness in 4 
brief time if the various members of the 
staff learn of all the facts it contains 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3. 
RECORDS MANAGEMENT AND 
FILING OPERATIONS. By Margaret 
K. Odell and Earl P. Strong. This is an 
and the ad- 
records. 


excellent book on filing 
ministration and control of 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4. 
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HE outlook for business in the second half 

of 1947 is brighter than it was 6 months 
ago when there was a widely held belief that 
we were headed for a sharp recession, if not a 
minor depression. The weakest spot in the pic- 
ture — building — is showing improvement. 
Costs, while high, are beginning to stabilize. 
Retail sales are holding up better than ex- 
pected, although the gains are in dollars rather 
than volume. In spite of labor fear of the Taft- 
Hartley law, most unions will stay on the job 
and fight the battle in the courts, if at all. 
Farm prices and farm income remain at an 
all-time high. Bumper crops are assured. In- 
dustrial production, in spite of material short- 
ages, is above most estimates. To be sure, un- 
employment is rising, and some merchandise 
lines are in trouble, but the buyers’ strike which 
gave businessmen the jitters is fading as more 
quality goods become available. Some falling 
off in business activity this fall can be expected, 
but the drop should not exceed 10 per cent. In 
any event, business the last half of the year 
will be mighty good compared with prewar 
levels, and it will be even better for those who 
go after it with prewar determination. Un- 
fortunately, too many businessmen seem to 
forget that hustling for business is a natural 
condition. As Bill Holler said in Los Angeles 
the other day, “It’s time to step out and sell 


again.” 


The Old Employee 


The decision of the Ford Motor Company 
to establish a retirement fund for rank-and-file 
workers who have grown old in company serv- 
ice has started other employers to thinking. 
While it remains to be seen if such a policy 
will make for better industrial relations in the 
Ford plants, there can be no doubt that the 
plan is sound in principle. Business has raised 
its sights considerably so far as its obligations 
to its workers are concerned, but there are still 
corporations which find it convenient to get 
rid of men approaching retirement age. One 
large grocery establishment, for example, re- 
cently handed a group of employees who had 
outlived their usefulness, a “good-by God bless 
you” note with a separation pay check at- 
tached. One of the largest and oldest service 
clubs in the country pulled the same trick on 
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a secretary who had reached age 60. In another 
instance, an executive who had been with his 
firm 50 years was kicked out cold with 6 
months’ pay. Such practices are not even good 
business, to say nothing about the ethics in- 
volved. The effect on the morale of the organii- 
zation cannot be measured. But you may }e 
sure hundreds of employees decided then aid 
there to look around for a job where thy 
wouldn’t be dead-ended when they neared tiie 
60 mark. Let it be said thousands of business 
organizations, like Ford, have pension plains 
and do look after employees who reach retire- 
ment age. But the indifference and callousness 
of the few, damn all. 


The Tipping Habit 


The controller of a large corporation told 
me the other day his company will save $25,000 
this year by issuing an approved “Tip List” 
for employees who travel. A check of expense 
accounts showed that, since the war, execu- 
tives, salesmen, and others who were allowed 
open expense accounts were tipping double 
what they used to tip. So the services requiring 
gratuities were listed along with the size of tip 
which the company considered adequate. In one 
item alone, meal tipping, tips averaged 20 per 
cent of the cost of the meals, when 10 per cent 
would have been ample, although we know many 
people think 15 per cent is right. With 500 men 
traveling for the company it was a big item. 
Perhaps clamping down on tips might seem 
like straightening pins. It might be argued 
there are more than nine ways to bury a tip in 
an expense account. Yet, as we enter a period 
of shrinking profits, every dollar saved is im- 
portant. Excessive tipping is just one of a 
hundred wartime extravagances which have 
fastened themselves upon business. Even if the 
saving is more theoretical than real, attacking 
excessive tipping serves to bring home to the 
entire organization the importance of watching 
pennies. Tipping at best is un-American. There 
may have been a time when waiters, barbers, 
and hat check girls were so poorly paid that 
tipping was commendable. But is that the case 
today? In one eating place on Chicago’s North 
Shore, a smart waitress will average in pay, 
tips, and meals $100 a week. And that is not 
hay, even today.—J. C. A. 
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